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BY JAMES LUMBARD. 

The creeds that perverted the Holy One flod, 

And man learned a truth that he knew not before, 
When Christ, in his prayer to the Infinite, said, 

“ My God and my Father is yours evermore! ” 

Can you press the foul chalice of sin to your lips, 
With a sense of the fervor pervading that prayer ? 
Nor error, nor darkness, its glow can eclipse, 

For the tide of oonfusion ebbs finally thero. 

This world would become one of gladness intonse, 

A reflection of that whose enjoyments endure, 

If man would give ear to the diotatos of sense, 

And cherish the foelings that rendor him pure. 
Then life would be spent in the service of lovo, 

The flag of oontontion be evermore furled, 

Glad angels approvingly smile from above, 

And peace like a halo enoircle the world. 

The pride of tho fori 
Would for each 
fraught, 

If Art as a brother frith Labor would twine, 

And yield to tho guidance of Love as they wrought. 
And tho fruits of the earth would supply every home 
With the comforts and blessings now known 


While yearly tho Earth is renewing her youth, 

To supply evory physical want of mankind, 9 

There is Wisdom enough in the volume of Truth 
To light up the temple of every mind; 

And Love at the Fountain sufficient to fill 
Every heart with the rapture that words never told; 
And adequate Grace, with a generous will, 

To bring ovi ry soul to the heavenly fold! 

When all who have strength shall apply it with oare 
To that which a positive good will socure, 

And they who have more than enough, and to spare, 
Shall freely disponso of their goods to the poor; 
When the veil from the eyes of tho selfish is drawn, 
And wealth is no longor devoted to sin, 

Then, then shall this era of blessedness dawn, 

Then, then shall this day of salvation begin! 

Utica, New Yor/c. 

, LITERARY NOTICES. 

“ Thalatta : A Book for the Sea-Side.” Boston : 

•Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 

Under this title, suggested by a passage in 
Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, where the 
army climbed tho hill and looked out upon the 
sea, throwing up their arms and shouting) 
“ Thalatta! Thalatta! ” we have here an admi¬ 
rable collection of poems, more or less inti¬ 
mately connected with tho ocean and its ad¬ 
juncts. The writers are of all ages and locali¬ 
ties, from Homer to Longfellow—from Spain to 
Massachusetts. The selections have been made 
with good taste and judgment, and will be 
found pleasant reading, not only by sojourners 
ft^ the sea-Bide during our hot season, but also 
by those who are compelled to forego the pleas¬ 
ure of a ride on Nahant, or a bath at Newport. 
To these latter, sweltering in their inland homes, 
we would especially oommend this little vol¬ 
ume. It is redolent of the salt Ben breezes. It 
- oan scarcely fail to transport its readers from 
hot prairie or dusty city to the cool margin of 
great waters—making everything about them, 
as on iProspero’s island, 

“Suffer a soa change.” 

Among our old favorites in this volume is 
what Coleridge has well called “ The grand 
ballad of Sir Patriok Spens.” Nothing supe¬ 
rior to it oan be found in all tho quaint old bal¬ 
lad literature, and no modern imitation has 
ever equalled its simple grandeur, pioturesque 
descriptions, and dramatic energy. 

“ The ladyes wrung their fingers white, 

The maidens tore their hair; 

>r the sake 
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“ Oh! long, lang may the ladyes sit, 
Wi’ their facos in their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand ! 

“ And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi’ their gold kames in their hair, 
A-waiting for their ain true loves, 
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Here are also Goethe’s “ Fisher,” Uhland’ 

. wierd and beautiful “ Vineta,” and Shelley’s 
pathetic lament at the Bay of Naples. Among 
~ the novelties may be mentioned two or three 
rare gems from Allingham, tho gifted young 
Milesian poet, and two remarkable little s 
sketches from the pen of Charles Kingsley, a 
thor of Alton Looke. The following song, 
its simple reality of pathos, might well have 
been sung around a fisherman’s hearth on the 
shore of Dee, to the droar accompaniment of 
the growing roar of the evening tide, over¬ 
sweeping the sands with its “cruel, hungry 

“ Oh ! Mary, go and call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle homo— 

And call the cattle home— 

Across the sands of Doe; 

The Western wind was wild and dank wi’ foam, 
v And all alone went she. 

“ The creeping tido came up along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand— 

And round and round the sand— 

As far ns eye could see ; 

The blinding mist came down and hid the land. 
And nevor homo came she. 

“ Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair, 

A tress of golden hair— 

O’ downed maiden’s hair— 
o’ Abovo the nets at sea ? 

Was nevor salmon yet that shone so fair, 

Among the stakes of Dee ! 

“ They rowed her in across tho rolling foam, 

The cruel, crawling foam— 

The cruel, hungry foam— 

To her grave beside the sea; 

But still the boatmen hoar her call the cattle home, 
Aoross the sands of Deo! ” 

We cannot resist the desire to copy the fol¬ 
lowing sea-side picture by Allingham : 

“THE CHAPEL BY THE SHORE. 

“ By the shore a plot of ground 
Clips a ruined chapel round, 

Buttressed with a grassy mound, 

Whore day and night and day go by, 

And bring no touch of human sound. 

" Washing of the lonely seas— 

Shaking of tho guardian trees— 

Piping of tho salted brooze— 

And day and night and day go by. 

To the endless tone of theso. 

“ Or, when winds and waters keep 
A hush more dead than any sleep, 

Still moms to stiller evenings creep, 


“ And tho ruins, lapsed again 
Into Nature’s wide domain, 

Sow themselves with seed and grain, 

As night and day and night go by, 

And hoard June’s sun and April's rain. 

“ Here frosh funereal tears wore shed, 

But noV tho graves are also dead; 

And suckers from tho ash-tree spread, 

As day and night and day go by; 

And stars move calmly overhead ! ” 

The book is got up in tho usual good taste 
of the firm by which it is published. It will be 
found a pleasant travelling companion, and a 
seasonable addition to warm-weather readings. 

J. G. W. 


City and Country Life ; or, Moderate better thai 
Rapid Gains. By Mary Ide Torrey. Boston 
Tappan A Whittemore. Pp. 318. 

This is a well-written story, with a fine moral 
running through it. Apart from its practical 
aim as a moral and religious tale, it has a good 
deal of artistic merit. The writer is the widow 
of the late Charles T. Torrey, who died in the 
Penitentiary at Baltimore, a martyr to his un¬ 
compromising abolitionism, which refused to 
recognise as law enaotments for holding man 
as property. We wish her volume abundant 
success. J. G. W. 

Tue Industrial Resources, etc., of the Southern 
and Western Statos: embracing a view of their 
Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Ac., with 
an Appendix. In 3 vols. By J. D. B. De Bow, 
Professor of Political Economy, etc., in the Univer¬ 
sity of Louisiana. Published at the office of De 
Bow’s Review, New Orleans. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

In tho hope that time would furnish oppor¬ 
tunity and space for a careful and lengthy no¬ 
tice of these volumes, we have suffered them to 
lie on our table through week after week; but' 
time has disappointed us, and we have been 
able to give them only a hasty and limited ex¬ 
amination. From this, we are inclined to re¬ 
port favorably. The work is made up of a se¬ 
ries of historical and statistical sketches of the 
different States and cities of the Union; statis¬ 
tics of their commerce and manufactories from 
the earliest periods, compared with other lead¬ 
ing Powers; the results of the different census 
returns since 1790, and returns of the census of 
1850, in population, agriculture, and general 
industry. Many of these are contributions 
from eminent Southern men. They 
mirably arranged, and the statistics, in most 
cases, arc well authenticated; while the gene¬ 
ral spirit of the work, except when the “pecu¬ 
liar institution ” is touched upon, seems to be 
impartial, liberal, and conscientious. We have 
glanced at but one of the articles upon Slavery 
that seems to be a re-hashing of the old argu¬ 
ment of the constitutional inferiority of the ne¬ 
gro race, containing nothing new in substance, 
but done in a style of grandiloquent high-fa 
lutin. It was suggested by an obsolete work 
called Negro-Mania, of which a Mr. John 
Campbell, of Philadelphia, is the author. 

Mr. Do Bow has lately been installed by 
President Pierce as Commissioner of the Cen¬ 
sus Bureau of the Department of the Interior— 
a post for which we should judge him to be 
eminently fitted. 

The Complete Woks of Samuel Taxlor 
ridge, with an Introductory Essay upon his Phi¬ 
losophical and Theological Opinions. Edited by 
Profossor Shodd. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 
Volumes five and six of this work are before 
b. Coleridge in both his characters of poet 
and philosopher must always hold a high place 
English literature. No mind has 
sounded deeper deeps of religious philosophy, 
given clearer reports than his. This is the 
best edition of his works that has yet appeared 
in this country. 

The Necromancer; or, tho Mysteries of the Court 
of Henry VIII. By Gaorgo W. M. Reynolds. Phil¬ 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson. For sale by Shillington j 
Washington, D. C. 

Those who admire Mr. Reynolds’s hooks will 
find this equal to the best of them, in graphic 
description and startling incident.' 

Harper’s Magazine. June, 1853. 

The beautiful style in whioh Gray’s immor¬ 
tal “ Elegy ” is gotten up in this number, is ful¬ 
ly worth the cost of it. The table of contents 
shows a goodly array of goodly articles. * 
The Knickeebocker. June, 1853. 

The Knickerbocker opens with an article of 
unusual excellence (even for its dainty pages) 
this month, styled Orientalism, by S. H. Cox, 
Esq., of Ohio; but we are rather surprised to 
find another, upon Webster, of such unqualified 
eulogy. A host of good things, in addition to 
the above, make up the number, which closes 
the forty-first volume. In the next volume we 
re promised sixteen additional pages. * 

larco Paul’s Adventures in Boston. By Jacob 
Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
by R. Farnham, Washington. 

This little volume will be hailed with de¬ 
light far and near. To one who has read Mr. 
Abbott’s writings for children, and felt the 
expressible charm whioh they possess, there is 
nothing marvellous in their vast popularity. 

Bleak House. No 15. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale by R. Farnham. 

This is a fine number, containing a spice of 
both tragedy and comedy. The story is very 
evidently approaching its denouement. * 
The Eclectic. Medical Journal. March, 1853 
R. S. Newton, Editor and Publisher, Cincinnati. 
This number contains Tally’s Materia Med¬ 
ico, by W. Bard Rowell; Introductory Lecture, 
delivered before the Eclectic Medical Class, by 
G. W. L. Bickley, M. D.; Review of Report of 
Eclectic Physicians, by G. W. L. Bickley, M. 
D.; several excellent selections upon medical 
subjeots, and some short scraps of editorial. 

Littell’s Living Age. New Series, No. 11, 
Contains its usual variety of excellent selections, 
among whioh is an interesting sketch of the 
literary oareer of Washington Irving. * 

The Schoolmate : a Monthly Reader for School and 
Home Instruction of Youth. Edited by A. R. Phip- 
pen. June, 1853. 

This is a capital publication, and only one 
dollar a year. * 

All the members of the lUnitarian Society in 
St. Louis, who were slaveholders, have lately 
emancipated their slaves unconditionally, with¬ 
out banishment to Liberia or anywhere ejse. 
It is further stated that the Society referred to 
is one of the largest in St. Louis, and that for¬ 
merly considerable numbers of its members 
were holders of property in the bodies and 
souls of fellow-men. 

“ Well may we rejoice in these drops, trust¬ 
ing that they are forerunners of the heavy rains 
of repentance, that shall wash out this stain of 
slavery from the churches of the land; or else 
wash away all the churches themselves, as no 
longer fit to be endured.” 


BY ELIZA L. SPROAT. 

CHAP. III. 

The earth grows hush; the flushed heavens 
sober ; the clouds that reeled in wanton crim¬ 
son, stalk the skies in repentant gray; the 
children experience their weekly surprise, at 
discovering that even a whole Saturday after¬ 
noon must sometime come to an end. The 
boat is coaxed to land, and the party, now ra¬ 
ther quiet, patter along through the darkening 
woods, out into the stubble field, across that 
to the barn-yard gate, where all three have to 
stop and put their shoulders under the top bar, 
and lift a little, for the latch is somewhat stiff, 
and won’t raise easily; then through the barn¬ 
yard, where lolly rolls barking out of the barn¬ 
door, and after some feats of elephantine pup¬ 
pyism, stalks off with Will on his hack ; then 
through the back garden gate to the kitchen 
piazza, through the kitchen, to peep in at the 
glass-windowed door of the sitting-room, and 
there sits mother, on her short rocking-chair; 
she sees them, and puts her finger on her lip, 
for Totty is lying across her lap, with his shoe 
in his mouth, and though his eyes are shut, the 
slightest attempt to abstract the shoe elicits 
instant demonstrations of consciousness. So 
the three stand*in sudden arrest at the spell of 
her raised forefinger; and after flattening their 
three noses for an instant against the glass, the 
counter-charm of the supper-hell causes them 
suddenly to disappear. 

Day is over; work is over; supper is over. 
Totty has been swindled out of his Bhoe, and 
is gone to sleep in earnest; lights are not yet 
brought, for Mr. and Mrs. B. have their chairs 
out on the piazza, and Emma, Willy, and Eu¬ 
nice, are on the door-sill, besieging their elder 
brother Alfred with their new-born enthusiasm 
for stories. Alfred is a long hoy, of that age 
when hoys are always either conceited or 
sheepish; he inclines to the latter, which he 
evinces on this occasion, by declaring that he 
“don’t know anything;, couldn’t tell it, if he 
did; wouldn’t he any use, if he was to,” &c. 

“Ho,” quoth Willy, “it’s as easy as grai 
mar, with the hook open; just make up any 
kind of an original beginning, 1 once upon a 
time,’ or something of that sort. Now for it, 
Captain. Ladies, gentlemen, and fellow-crea¬ 
tures, Mr. Alfred B. is ready to tell a story.” 

SCHOOL DAYS. 

When I was a young boy, I used to go 
school to Mr. Shakspeare Smith, at that old 
eight-sided school-house by the oreek. Mr. S. 
was a smart nfhn and a just master ; hut the 
fellows that went there had been snubbed, and 
cuffed, and brow-beaten, and neglected, so 
long, that when at last they did get a gentle¬ 
man for a teacher, they hadn’t the. slightest no¬ 
tion of how to treat him. Of course, the first 
thing they undertook to do was to play tricks 

op him; and so-oh, now, I can’t t " 

story; you know I never did it in my life. 

“ Strike out, Captain,” said the patronizing 
Will. “ I think playing tricks is a very good 
beginning, considering. When I went to the 
Creek school, last summer, didn’t the fellows 
play tricks on that long Yankee master! 
used to make a business, when he came ii 
morning, of calling out two or three of us little 
fellows, and caning us, just to get the big ones 
to order; hut I rather think we circumvented 
him once or twice. I never went to that school 
without a lump of rosin in my pocket; for, if 
you rosin your hands well before he canes you, 
he may whack away as hard as he likes, and 
won’t hurt anybody much, hut himself; and I 
wish every hoy in the whole world knew it.” 

“ But why did he cane you % ” asked Emma. 

“ Oh! just because we quizzed him a little— 
not much. Sometimes the fellows put shoe¬ 
makers’ wax on his chair, and when he 'sat 
down it was a little inconvenient getting up 
again; and sometimes we greased the black¬ 
board, and in the fall we stopped off the smoke 
in the chimney, and put gunpowder in the 
stove, and rubbed bitter aloes on the head of 
his cane, (he used to suck the head when he 
got bothered,) and fastened hop-toads in his 
hat, and wrote things on the school door—such 
as ‘ Down with the tyrant,’ and so on; 
once we put a bumblebee in his desk- 
don’t I remember that afternoon ? It flew out 
and stung him a little, and he called four of us 
hoys right out from our seats, where we were 
sitting as quiet as kittens, and not doing a 
thing but getting up our sums for the class. 
The first fellow he whipped was me; but he 
only eaned mo on my hands, and they were 
rosined. The next was Booby Bill—you know 
Booby ? He’s been going to school these thir¬ 
teen years, and he understands all about schools 
except the lessons. Well, he took hold of 
Booby by the collar behind, and whacked, and 
whacked ; and the perspiration rolled down his 
face, and Booby squirmed and whined, and 
made believe to be in awful pain; hut with all 
his wriggling he kept Ms body always 
way, with his back to the master; and when 
at last he went to his seat, he walked so queer 
that the master called him back. 

“‘ Take off your coat,’ says Master Gamble. 

“ ‘I don’t want to,’ wMnes Bill. 

“ 1 Off with your coat, sir,’ roars the master; 
and Booby rolls up his eyes like a very unhap¬ 
py calf, and off it comes. 

“First, there was a jacket; then half of 
old table cloth wound about his shoulders; 
then a whole sheet of wadding cotton; then, 
bound round his waist by an old suspender, 
two thin shingles, reaching up nearly to his 
shirt-collar, and as far down as they would go. 
Then it was Booby’s turn to feel the perspira¬ 
tion rolling down his cheeks; and if ever a 
master wanted to revenge himself on a poor 
hoy for having a little fun, Yankee Gamble 
had his revenge that day.” 

“ Well, hut was it you that put the bee 
his desk ? ” said Emma. 

“Why, yes, we two did it; a bumblebee’s 
sting don’t hurt much; I’ve been stung many 
a time, fighting them, hut I never made such 
an awful fuss about it.” 

“But what fun could it be to plague the 
poor teacher ? ” still queried Emma. 

“ Oh ! the fellows didn’t like him.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Oh! I don’t know; he was so long, and put 
together so loose, and Ms joints cracked 
when he walked about.” 

“ Mr. Will, you are a naughty hoy,” said 
Emma, indignantly; “how could he help his 
joints cracking ?” 

“ Oh, well—hut he was so freckled.” 

“ Willy,” said Mrs. B. to her son; and as the 
little hoy stepped close to his mother, and look¬ 
ed up into the grave, sweet depth of her eyes, 
it struck him all at once that the story he had 
been telling was not exactly a thing to he 
proud of. 

“Now, mother, I declare I never thought of 
its being any harm—all the big fellows did it, 
and, indeed, I never thought of its being mean! 
Alfred, perhaps you had better finish yoyr 
story, now.” 

“ Yes, do, Alfred,” said Mrs. B. 

“ Oh! now, I can’t,” said Alfred, gawkily, at 
the same time continuing— 

“We had some downright had boys at that 
time, and the only thing that had kept them 
down with the old master was the weight of 
; when that was lifted, they sprang up 
Mgher than ever. 

“ One afternoon they determined to get up 
a regular rebellion, (revolution they called it;) 
and what made it so hard for me to keep out 
this: That morning, before school, 
Tom Sloucher and some other fellows and my¬ 
self were playing hop-scotch in the front yard. 
Tom’s the best player in school, but that time 
I happened to heat him. I felt so set up at 
heating the brag playpr, that I couldn’t help 
crowing a little. 

" ' Ye didn’t play fair,’ growled Tom, looking 
a hear. 

I did it more than fair,’ said I, ‘ and I can 
do it again. The fact is, Tom Sloucher, I can 
heat you at most things, if I choose to try.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll bet you my hat I’ll beat you at shin¬ 
ny,’ snarls Tom, looking like a hyena. N 

“ ‘Done,’ says I; and, strange to say, I beat 
Mm again. 

“ ‘Your humble servant,’ says I, waving my 


shinny stick in an aggravating manner ; ‘ any- 
tMng else you’d like to fail in this morning? ’ 

“ ‘ Whatever you dare,’ says snarling Tom. 

“ ‘Whatever you dare,’ says obsequious I. 

“ Tom’s hot-tempered, and by this time Ms 
blood was up to boiliDg heat. 
t ‘“Ye’re a wonderful boy,’ hisses he, leering 
like a snake. ‘ Oh! yes, ye’re a nice brave hoy 
at a pretty little game like hop-scotch; yes, 
and ye’re a hero at shinny, too; but I’ll fix ye 
in a place yet, that’ll make ye turn the cow¬ 
ard side out. I’ll know who is to he the head 
fellow in this school.’ 

“ ‘ Whatever you dare,’ says I, consequen¬ 
tially ; and just then the hell rang for morning 
school. 

[to be continued.] 


BY HARRIET N. NOYES. 

I watched to-night the sunset 
Adown in the golden sea, 

And the deepening night shadows 
Enshroud the adept lea. 

I shall never see them more, Mary, 

For when the parting day 
Shadows the pleasant vale again, 

I shall be far away. 

Yon must bury me close by Lionel, 
Under the old elm tree, 

Where the brown thrush and the robin 
Will sing their songs to me. 

And we shall hear thero sometimes 
Bird-voices wild and free, 

As they used to carol, years ago, 

To Lionel and me. 

To-night I hoard him call me, 

In the twilight gray and dim— 
Remember and bury me, Mary, 

In the shadows close by him. 


For the National Era. 

A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 

BV ALICE CAREY. 

[concluded.] 

It was a blustery morning in November— 
it was going to be snow, everybody said. Mrs. 
Flagg was not well, as, indeed, she had not 
been lately; she had had too much to do, since 
Aunt Caty didn’t come to help her any more. 
True, she had often sent for Dinah, hut she 
was a good way off, and could nc 
come. “ The corn is not half in,” 6 
Flagg, “ and it will snow before to-morrow 
night. We must have a dozen men in tho 
field to-day.” And Oliver was told to mount 
Sultan, and lead the old mare, and bring 

Now, Oliver had never ridden Sultan hut 
once before, and would much have preferred 
to ride one of the old work-horses. He hesita¬ 
ted, and had a mind to say so; but when John 
clapped Ms hands, and called him a coward, 
and his uncle said he thought he did look pale- 
hut he didn’t know, for that he was white, at 
any rate—Oliver said he was not afraid; for 
though his uncle had spoken in jest, he felt it 
to he a bitter jest; and, mounting the gay 
Sultan, he rode away in a style that would 
have done honor to John himself, who was not 
a little proud of Ms horsemanship. 

The wind blew roughly in his face, and it 
required all his strength to curb Sultan with 
one hand, and with the other to pull up the 
old mare, who was lazy, and contrary besides. 

Aunt Caty, who had never quite recovered 
from the rheumatism, and who never failed to 
repeat the ciroumstances of her taking it, as 
often as she was asked how she did, was stand¬ 
ing at the window, wrapped in a shawl, and, 
seeing Mm, tapped on -4he sash, ana Beckoned 
him to stop; and presently Nancy ran out, with 
a great white woollen comforter, that she had 
knitted for him, and which she wrapped two 
or three times about his neck, and a pair of 
blue mittens, and two hot jumble cakes, which 
she put in his pocket, and said would keep him 
warm, if he could not wait to eat them. 

Aunt Caty lifted the window, and ssiid it 
was too had that he should have to ride so 
far in the cold, and that she was determined 
be should have comfort and mittens, for that, 
even with them, she expected he would freeze 
to death, one of these days. 

“ Poor hoy! ” she said, when Nancy went 
in, “I thought I would encourage him all 1 
could,” 

And the huskers went into the field, and 
Mrs. Flagg bestirred herself as well as she was 
able, about the dinner, and Aunt Caty sat down 
by the fire, and fried to card a little wool, 
though she could but illy use her hands; and 
Nancy put up the table leaf, and began t,o cut 
apples, and look into boxes of spico and sugar, 
now and then mending the fire, that both lid 
and skillet might be ready to bake the first 
pie; amusing her mother all the time, by rela¬ 
ting how such and such and such a one made 
pies, and how she had a way of her own, that 
she thought best of all. 

Nancy was a good girl; not young nor pret¬ 
ty, only as good health and a benevolent face 
make any one pretty. She could not have 
been less than twenty-seven, short and chubby, 
and with a voice so kind, that you wanted her 
to say something all the timo; and she did 
say a great many kind things, and do them, 
too. When her mother said that the Flaggs 
were as proud and hateful as they could be, 
she answered—“ I expect, mother, we are all 
a little to blame; ” for Bhe would not lose sight 
of all their excellences, because of some things 
that were not quite right. 

So with talking and working, the day wore 
into noon, and Oliver and Dinah had not come. 
Mrs. Flagg prepared the dinner, as best she 
could, and at last the huskers sat down to eat. 
There was not'much merriment, for Mr. Flagg, 
who usually passed the cider freely on such 
occasions, and led in the mirth, was irritated 
that Oliver had not brought Dinah. There 
was a loud knock at the door, and before an 
answer could be given, in rushed Nancy Mar¬ 
tin, her sleeves rolled up, and consternation in 
her face. Sultan, the black horse, was pawing 
at the gate, the bridle rein dangling loose, qnd 
the saddle slipped under his belly. He had 
dashed past their house furiously, a few minutes 
past, and she was sure some dreadful thing had 
happened. There was blood on the rein, she 
thought, though she could not tell. 

“ Oh dear! oh dear ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Flagg; 
and then going up to Nancy, she untied her 
bonnet, and told her to stay with her till she 
should know the worst. The horse was led in, 
panting, and wet with sweat; his knees were 
hrrnsed, and cut some; and the blood on the 
bridle-rein seemed to he from striking against 
them, as he ran. He was frightened, and 
would not drink much; but after a sip or two, 
would thrust up Ms head and snort, turning his 
eyes wildly and quickly about. He was not 
otherwise hurt, nor could they gain any clue 
to what had chanced by saddle or bridle, or 
anything ejse. 

A messenger was hastily despatched to Had¬ 
ley, but, before he had time to bring intelli¬ 
gence, came Dinah, riding at a brisk trot. 

Nancy had remained, and M r - Flagg him¬ 
self had gone to Aunt Caty Martin’s, and as¬ 
sisted her to walk down to Ms house, so that 
she might have the earliest news. 

Dinah felt that she was an important per¬ 
sonage ; and not without a good deal of exag¬ 
geration apd many expletives, which ] need 
not repeat, told her story. 

Sho and Oliver were riding together; his 
horse behaving very badly, so that he was 
afraid, she said, and they had just passed Dr. 
Livingston’s, and were coming to the high 
bridge in the hollow, when, all at onqe, she 
saw two great elephants coming over the brow 
of the next Mil. She saw that Sultari was ter¬ 
ribly frightened, saw him pitching and dashing 
toward the bridge, and heard Oliver say, “ Oh! 
what shall I do?” and that was all she saw 
or heard, till, having ridden her own boast 
against the fence, she looked again, and there 
were the two elephants coming up the hill, 
driven by a showinap, anil Sultap cantpring 


away alone, and Dr. Livingston, without his 
hat, running as fast as he could. She followed 
quiokly, and saw Oliver lying among the loose 
stones at one side of the bridge. He was quite 
still, and seemed dead, though the blood was 
oozing from a cut on Ms forehead. He was 
carried to the house of Dr. Livingston, and 
when she came away, was quite come to life, 
and was crying, with the dreadful pain he was 
in, for it seemed that the horse had fallen on 
him, and broken and shattered one of Ms legs 
terribly—they didn’t know how badly, when 
she came away. When this was told, there 
was great sorrow and great consternation in 
the house at Mr. Flagg's. John went first to 
one door and then to the other, and looked first 
at one person and then at another, saying to 
himself, as it were, that he wished he had only 
told Oliver not to ride Sultan; he wished he 
knew just that minute how he was; and that, 
if he got well and came home, he would be 
sure and tell Mm never to ride Sultan. 

Mr. Flagg seemed to grow ten years older in 
a few minutes, and after folding Ms arms and 
sitting in silenoe for a while, he put on his hat 
and gloves, and drove towards Hadley, taking 
care to stop on the way at the shoemaker’s, 
where lie had ordered a pair of new boots for 
Oliver, to see if they wero finished. It was 
easy now to remember Oliver’s needs. 

Mrs. Flagg took off her cap, and laid it on 
a chair beside her, and, with tho towel in her 
hands, rooked to and fro, reproaching herself 
for the accident, and telling over just where 
she saw Oliver last, and what he said that 
morning, and what he said the day before, and 
what she had intended to get and do for him, 
and what sho would do yet, if he lived. 

Nancy cried out heartily for a little while, 
and then she wiped her eyes and went to work, 
for the house was all in disorder, and Dinah 
repeated the same story again and again, and 
Aunt Caty said it was just as if a green branch 
had been broken off, to let the light of Heaven 
down upon them, and she hoped now they 
would all see how foolish they had been, to let 
a handful of hops, and such trifles, make them 
enemies. 

And then Mrs. Flagg asked what it was 
about the hops; and when Aunt Caty told her, 
she said she had never heard of their being 
sent for; it was strange that Oliver should not 
have told her. 

“He told me,” said Billy, “that Aunt Caty 
sent for sometMng, and said that in the whip¬ 
ping he got for being there, he forgot what it 

So the two women cried together, for they 
had not known before about the whipping at 
all. 

Towards night it began to snow, and Mrs. 
Flagg brought from the drawer, where it was 
put carefully away, the finest and best shawl 
she had, and wrapped it all warmly about 
Aunt Caty’s shoulders, and so they sat by the 
fire, and talked of all the mournful accidents 
they ever knew of. You would have thought 
they were sisters, so lovingly they talked to¬ 
gether. It seemed as if the old clock had 
never ticked so slowly, and at nightfall tho 
wind grew bitterer, and the windows rattled 
as the snow drove against them in gusts. It 
will be a had frme to bring Oliver home, they 
said, to encourage each other, for both feared 
that he would not he able to oome, and that 
indeed he would never come home alive. 

They kept the fire bright, and made a soft 
bed close by it, and Billy was sent to Mrs. 
Martin’s, to milk the cows and lock the doors, 
so that Nancy and her mother remained with 
Mrs. Flagg. 

Eight and nine, and ten o’olook came, and 
there was a growl of the watch-dog, and then 
a soft sound of the carriage on the snow. The 
women almost held their breath from fear and 
anxiety; the door opened, and Mr. Flagg came 
in, alone, covered with snow, and looking al¬ 
most frozen. All turned to him inquiringly, 
but without speaking; and John, who was 
wide awake, went close and leaned over his 
knee. The lather’s hand shook, as he put his 
arm about him, and drew him close to his 
bosom, and his voice shook, too, as he said— 
“ Your poor little cousin Oliver is only just 
alive! ” 

1 will pass over that night of sorrow, and 
all the other days and nights of suspense, dur¬ 
ing which there came news, now of his being 
a little worse, and now a little better, until the 
clear sunshiny afternoon, when the snow lay 
sparkling over all the hills, and a lively jingle 
of bells at Aunt Caty’s door caused her to drop 
her knitting suddenly. There was a bright 
little sleigh, with a great brown buffalo robe 
in it, and a stout, reliable-looking sorrel horse 
before it, and a man, whom Aunt Caty had 
never seen hefore 2 coming into the house. Half 
an hour afterwards, Nancy went away with 
him, dressed in her new olive merino and green 
silk bonnet; and, wrapped in her blanket 
shawl, Aunt Caty was trudging as fast as she 
could go, to tell the news at Mrs. Flagg’s; and 
while she is on tho way, we will go baok 
little with our story. 

Oliver, as you have been informed, was oa 
ried to the house of Dr. Livingston, where he 
had every care and attention ; hut after ten 
days of great suffering, a consultation of physi¬ 
cians was held, and it was determined that he 
could not recover without the amputation of 
the broken and injured leg. At first, Oliver 
said he would rather die and he buried alto¬ 
gether, than to never be able to run about the 
green hills and meadows any more; hut when 
his sufferings grew so intense that he knew he 
could not live much longer, he told them they 
might do as they pleased; and so a great 
gflon was sent for, and the broken leg 
token off ahove the knee. 

From this time he did well, and in a .... 
days had his head raised on pillows, and talked 
with Dr. Livingston quite cheerfully. 

It was on one of these occasions that, i 
to amuse him than for any other purpose, the 
Doctor inquired who made the pretty comfort 
and mittens which lay on the table. 

Oliver said it was Nancy Martin, and that 
she was the best person in the world, except¬ 
ing Aunt Caty. 

The Doctor wound the comfort about Ms 
neck, and said it was nice and warm, and he 
was sure Nancy must be a very good young 
lady. 

Then Oliver told of a great many good things 
which Nancy had done; and remembering the 
hot cakes which she had given Mm the day he 
got hurt, and which he had never eaten, he 
took them from his pocket, hut they were very 
dry and hard. 

“ Don’t you think you could eat some fresh 
ones?” asked the Doctor. 

Oliver said, if Nanoy were there to make 
them, he was sure he could eat them. 

“ Well,” said the Doctor, “I will send the 
sleigh, for Nancy to come. 

And it was to tell all this, that Aunt Caty 
hurried so fast to Mr. Flagg’s. 

A month went by, and Nancy didn't come 
hack. Oliver could not do without her, the 
Doctor^aief though everybody beside thought 
he was well enough to betaken home. It was 
February, and the snow was al l over the ground 
yet, when Aunt Caty one morning came to our 
house, to ask us all to pass the evening with 
her—Nanoy was going to oome homo, and 
bring little Oliver, who with the aid of a crutch 
oould hobble about a little now. She was i 
fine spirits, and said she couldn’t stay but _ 
minute, she had left a minee-pie baking, and 
she was going to kill the fattest turkey hen she 
had, and make custard, if she could find frosh 
eggs. That she was going to have a little sup¬ 
per, and have Mr. Flagg’s folks, and our folks, 
and some other neighbors, that she mentioned. 
My mother must come early, she said, and 
bring her Bilver spoons, which she should want, 
and crimp the border of her nice cap, if she 
would. 

We all thought Aunt Caty was going to tell 
some great thing all the while—she looked 
just as she always did when she brought good 
news, hut she went home without telling it. 

That was ono of the longest days I ever saw. 

I looked at the dock every five minutes, and 
thought it never would he night. It was well 
we had an early invitation. We saw the great 
smoke in the kitchen at Aunt Caty’s, and saw 


her hustling out and in, for we could do noth¬ 
ing hut look at her houso. 

At last it was time to get ready, and at last 
it was time to go. We had on our best dresses 
and shoes, and were about as happy as chil¬ 
dren can be. 


eept to funerals; and when the cap was crimp¬ 
ed, and she put that on, too, we thought Mrs. 
Flagg herself could not look finer. In the front 
room all was in nioo order; two wax candles 
were burning at once, and three pots of red 
and yellow chrysanthemums stood on the table 
in full bloom. On the snowy cover of the stand 
lay the Bible and hymn-book ; the settee had a 
now chintz cushion, and the rocking-chair; the 
homo-mado carpet had been carefully swept, 
and looked almost as well as new; the brass 
andirons were scoured white, and far out over 
the snow and through the white curtains of 
the windows shone tho red firelight. But the 
kitchen, after all, was the most attractive place; 
for there two tables were set together, and over 
them were spread two of the finest linen table¬ 
cloths Aunt Caty had; the blue dishes and the 
wliite-liandled knives and forks were in use ; 
and thero was the roast turkey, and the minced 
pies, and the custard, and a great pound-cake, 
besides many other Mae things that I don’t re¬ 
member. 

The tea-kettle was steaming by the fire, and 
the bright tin ooffee-pot was on the coals, and 
the blue tea-pot close beside. 

Before seven o’clock, all who had been in¬ 
vited were there—all joking, and laughing, 
and happy. 

Only ior a minute the mirth grew still, when 
the door opened, and Oliver, limping on Ms 
crutch, came in. He was smiling, but he looked 
sad for all; and when his Aunt Flagg went 
forward and said, “ Why, Oily, is it you ? ” and, 
kissing her cheek, he answered, “Yes, what 
there is left of me,” some of us wiped our eyes, 
I remember. 

But smiles followed quick upon the tears, for 
just behind him onme Nancy, leaning on the 
arm of Dr. Livingston. They were married ; 
and when Oliver whispered to his Aunt Flagg 
that Nancy had already washed the faces of 
tho little Livingstons, and made them new 
dresses, she said that a better girl could not 
have done it. 

1 need not linger over that happy night—you 
oan imagine it. I will only say that Mr. Flagg 
actually kissed the cheek of Nancy, and called 
her cousin, and that Mrs. Flagg whispered to 
him that Aunt Caty might want a little more 
silver for the supper, and that he oould bring 
the napkins while he was about it. 

Of course they wero brought, and a great 
dish of honey beside, though Aunt Caty had 
enough without it. 

Mrs. Flagg tied on an apron, and poured.the 
coffee at one end of the table, while Aunt Caty 
served the tea at the other. 

True to his promise) John told Oliver never 
to ride Sultan again, while ho slipped into his 
hand a pretty book of pictures and stories, 
which his father had given Mm at Christmas. 

Oliver’s unele sent Mm to college, and he 
became a fine scholar, hut of all the things 
that he was able to do, he preferred to teaoh 
the village school, and to live with Aunt Caty 
and tend flowers, and read books; which he 
does to this day, for aught I know. 

This life-long affliction might have been pre¬ 
vented, if all had been as kindly considerate 
before its ooeurrcnoe as afterward; hut the 
rainbow comes in clouds, and good feelings 
spring out of disaster. 

EXTRACTS EROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Scottsville, New York , June 28, 1853.—I re¬ 
gard the Pacts for the People as a valuable doc¬ 
ument for all classes, particularly for that large 
number thronghout the North, who, at the late 
Presidential eleolion, voted with the pro-slave¬ 
ry parties for the last timo; and who, were it 
not for the facts placed before, and reflected 
upon by them in their calm moments, might 
be induced, as the election oomes around, to 
vote with their parties just once more. Has 
not the publio sentiment of the South, upon the 
slavery question, materially ohanged since the 
days of Washington and Franklin? Would 
Jefferson and Madison be reoognised as lead¬ 
ers of the Democracy in Virginia now ? Or, 
would a ‘deliberative body, giving utterance to 
their sentiments, be tolerated in any Southern 
State ? Some of their teaohings appear rather 
incendiary. Verily, Democracy is progressive. 

The Freo Democrats of Now York are not 
idle, though making no great outward demon¬ 
stration. They are silently sowing the seeds 
of Democratic truth, trusting in the future to 
reap a harvest. It is not probable that a tho¬ 
rough organization will he perfec ted this season, 
as circumstances seem inauspioious to a vigor¬ 
ous effort. There are n d Stato officers to he 
chosen at our next election, hut mombers of 
tho Legislature only. The great suhjeot that 
will engage tho attention of the electors is that 
of Temperance. Free Democrats are, so far as 
my acquaintance extends, without exception, 
Maine Law men, and desire to oast their suf¬ 
frages in sueh a manner as most speedily to 
secure the enaotment of a statute prohibiting 
the traffic in ardent spirits. In counties where 
there is not a probability of electing candidates 
of their own, by making no nominations they 
can select from the old parties men who are 
friends of this measure. Is it not wisdom to 
adopt this policy ? 

The future action of the Whig party is prob¬ 
lematical. In this county (Monroe) the two 
factions of said party oan never act together 
again in good faith. Their jealousies have 
turned to an inveterate hatred—they regard 
each other with an animosity at once bitter, 
implacable. The Hunker Whigs sympathize 
with, and doubtless intend, eventually, to 
alesce with the Hunker Democrats. They _ 
main in the party, and retain their distinctive 
name, because it gives them a power to distract 
and weaken the party, which abandonment 
would deprive them of. The Administration 
encourage this feud by retaining in office the 
Silver Gray post-master at Rochester, and Col¬ 
lector at the port of Genesee. The future is 
full of promise. We can afford to bide 
time. Yours, &e., i 

Coshocton, June 25, 1853.—Please send me 
Facts for the People for the dollar enclosed. We 
have a hard field to work in here. Tho pro¬ 
slavery weeds have got the start of us, and we 
want some of the Facts to out them down; and 
Samuel Lewis will be here before long to dig 
them out by the roots. We hope to give a 
good account of ourselves this fall. 

R. W. B. 

Brunswick, Maine, June 28, 1853.—Send 
100 copies of Facts for the People. These 
just what is wanted, and it is my opinion that 
the paper will do great good to the cause. The 
most of the above copies will he distributed in 
this town, and our vote for Hale and Julian was 
hut 52—this looks as though we might increase 
our vote some. E. H. M. 

Berlin Centre, Ohio, June 28, 1853.—En¬ 
closed please find three dollars for Facts for the 
People. I notice in your list of the Free Soil 
press that there are some papers that are de¬ 
cidedly Free Soil that are omitted: Homestead 
Journal, at Salem, Ohio, Aaron Hinksman edi¬ 
tor, $1.50; the Christian Press, Cincinnati, I 
suppose to be right on that question. 

If prudence would not forbid it, I would like 
to know who “ £” is. J. F. P. 

“E” is Dr. William Elder, of Philadelphia. 

Door Creek, Dane co., Wisconsin, June 25, 
1853.—Please send me six copies of the Facts 
for the People, commencing with the firnt num¬ 
ber. The cause of Freedom is onward in Wis¬ 
consin, and the prospect brightens. The Bad¬ 
ger State will poll more votes for Freedom next 
fall than she has ever done before. This State, 
although the youngest daughter of the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787, will be the first to oast her vote 
for tho Free Democracy. If the platform of 
the Free Democracy be adhered to without 
reviving old prejudices, our Buooess is sure and 
speedy. Yours, for humanity, J. W. S. 


For the National Era. 
[copyright secured by the author.] 

MARK SUTHERLAND: 

POWER AND PRINCIPLE 

BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


-were not meant to struggle from your youth, 

To skulk, and creep, and in mean pathways range; 
Act with stern truth, large faith, and loving will— 

Up and bo doing.— Lowell. 

Four years had passed away since Mark 
Sutherland and Rosalie had taken up their 
residence in the village of Shelton. In this 
space of time many changes had passed over 
the village community and the individuals that 
composed it. The Territory had been erected 
into a Stato—new towns were incorporated— 
new cities founded—old ones throve. Shelton 
itself had more than doubled in population and 
importance. Where there had been but three 
or four stores, there were now a dozen; where 
there had been hut two churches there wore 
now five. A handsome court house stood on 
the site of the old log tenement, whence thu 
law, if not justice, had once issued its decisions; 
an excellent market-place, well-attended, add¬ 
ed muoh to the comfort of the citizens; a ly- 
oeum—an incipient library and museum, per¬ 
haps—lent its attractions to the town ; an ele¬ 
gant and capacious hotel replaced the rude, 
clap-hoarded tavern of Colonel Garner. The 
country around the village had become thick • 
ly settled, and many, many improvements, 
which it were tedious to enumerate, had added 
to the importance of the place. 

Our friends, Mark and Rosalie, had grown 
up with the village. Their paper “ The Trus 
Freeman ,” and their school, had both greatly 
prospered. But no one in the world, exceps 
Mark himself; knew how much of this prosper¬ 
ity was owing to the cheerful hope, the firm 
faith, the warm zeal, the untiring perseverance 
of Rosalie. And at times he wondered at the 
power of that pale, fragile creature—for sho 
—as still very delicate and frail. 

His professional business had increased very 
rapidly. He oould not have specified any day, 

any suit, from which Ms success had taken 

impetus—all had been so gradual, so pure¬ 
ly the result of application and perseverance, 
rather than of accident or fortune. He felt 
that here too there was an outward influence, 
an external power, to wMoh he owed much, 
very much, of his persistent energy—a power 
living by his side, that continually threw itself 
with all its ardor and force into his purposes—. 
into his soul—warming and strengthening him 
for effort, for endurance. His success grew 
wonderful. He was already the most popular, 
the busiest, as he was also considered the most 
able lawyer in the West. Though but twenty- 
five years of age, he was no longer only by 
courtesy, “Judge”—he was the presiding Judge 
of the court, by the appointment of the Execu¬ 
tive. He had been elected to the State Senate; 
he had been named as a candidate for Gov¬ 
ernor. And he felt and knew that from the 
quiet, fair, and fragile being at Ms side, he drew 
continual strength, and light, and warmth; 
that, in addition to Ms own, he absorbed hex 
life—her life, that she gave freely to her lovo. 
Her form was frailer, her face wanner, but 
more beautiful, more impressive than ever—fur 
her eyes were brilliant and eloquent with en¬ 
thusiasm, and her lips “touched with fire.” 

“ Not only for you—not only for you—but 
for humanity, dearest Mark, I wish you to at¬ 
tain power and place. You will attain them, 

and- 1 shall not die till then,” she would 

mentally add. 

At the end of the fourth year of their resi¬ 
dence in Shelton, Rosalie having attained her 
majority, it became necessary for Mark Suth¬ 
erland to go to Mississippi—to Cashmere—on 
the part of his wife, for the purpose of making 
a final settlement with her guardian, Clement 
Sutherland, and taking possession of her splen¬ 
did fortune. He wished very much that Rosa¬ 
lie should accompany him to the South; hut as 
the necessity of her personal attendance might 
be dispensed with, and as at home the inter¬ 
ests of their household, their School, and the 
paper, seemed to require the presence of one of 
them, it was deoided that Mark Sutherland 
should depart on his journey alone. 

It was on a cool, pleasant day of September, 
that Judge Sutherland set out on his jourmy 
for the South. Rosalie had accompanied him 
on ‘board the boat, to remain as long as sl e 
might before the steamer should .leave the 
wharf. It was their first separation since their 
marriage, and, upon that account alone, per¬ 
haps, they felt it the Inore sensibly. And as 
the boat was getting up her steam, Mark Suth¬ 
erland blessed and dismissed his wife ; he felt— 
how wan, how fragile, how spiritual, was her 
appearanoe—he almost felt that at any mo¬ 
ment sho might be wafted from Ms possession, 
from his sight, forever. The idea transfixed 
him with a sharp agony; hut only for a little 
while. 

The boat was on her way, and his thoughts 
turned from her he was leaving behind to 
those he was hastening to meet. This way,' 
too, was full of anxiety. Nearly a year had 
passed since he had heard from any of his 
friends in Mississippi. Although he had writ¬ 
ten to his mother regularly, he had received no 
letter from her for several months, and the 
vague reports from Silentshades were not satis¬ 
factory. Six weeks had intervened since his 
wife had attained her majority, and they had 
advised Mr. Clement Sutherland to be propared 
to give an account of and yield up the property 
left in his care for so many years; yet no an¬ 
swer had been vouchsafed. Rumor also spoke 
of Clement Sutherland as a suspected, if not a 
ruined man. Full of anxiety as to the truth of 
these injurious rumors and the causes of this 
ominous silence, Mark Sutherland paced the 
deck of the steamer as it pursued its courts 
down the river. 

It was on the afternoon of the sixth day of 
his voyage, that the boat stopped at the v?harf 
of the small hamlet of C-, and Mark Suth¬ 

erland debarked, and hired a horse to take him 


out on his ride. Leaving the low banks of tbs 
river to the westward behind him, he rode on 
towards the interior of the State, ascended a 
line of hills, and, descending the other side, 
entered once more the “ Beautiful Valley of the 
Pearl.” Here, then, he stood once more upon 
the scene of his youth’s tragedy ! With the 
profoundest interest he looked around. Bat all 
was, or seemed to be, changed! Had it really 
ever been so beautiful as it had once seemed to 
him, and had age and decay passed over it ? 
Or had its beauty been only the glamour 
thrown over the scene by youth, and love, and 
hope ? It might have been his changed and 
purified vision ; for much of imagination, en¬ 
thusiasm, ideality, had passed away with the 
morning of Mark’s life, even as the silvery mist 
of sunrise passes away before the full broad day: 
it might have been the waning season, for it 
is now late in a dry and burning Septem¬ 
ber ; hut the beauty and the glory had depart¬ 
ed from the vale. The luxuriant green fresh¬ 
ness of summer had departed, and the brilliant 
and gorgeous magnificenoe of autumn had not 
come. All the vegetation—forests, and shrub¬ 
beries, and grasses—was dry and parched in 
the sun, and the very earth boneath seemed 
calcined by the dry and burning heat. The 
springs, ponds, and water-courses, were low, 
muddy, and nearly exhausted; and over all 
the sun-burned, feverish earth, hung a still, 
coppery, parching sky. Yon soarcely could 
tell which was dryest and hottest—the burning 
sky above, or the burrnng earth below. 

It was, as a poor old field negro said, “like 
l oven-lid on an oven.” The Pearl itself was 
now a narrow, shrunken, sluggish stream, creep¬ 
ing between high hanks of red and pulverized 
earth, that was always eliding in and discolor¬ 
ing and thickening the stream of water. Mark 
Sutherland rode down to the edge of the river, 
to the ferry house—once a neat and well-kept 
little building, now fallen into neglect and di¬ 
lapidation. The white-haired negro ferryman 
was a slave of Clement Sutherland’s, and an 
old acquaintance of Mark’s. Ho met his 
" young master ” with a sort of subdued sur- 
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prise and pleasure, and to his question as to 
whether they were all well at Cashmere, an¬ 
swered with a sigh that they were just as well 
as usual. Mark asked no other questions, and 
in perfect silence the old man put his passen¬ 
ger over to the Cashmere side. Here had 
once been a well kept wharf, but now it was 
much worn, and out of repair. Under the 
shade of a group of elms on the right had once 
stood a pretty boat-house, in the form of a Chi¬ 
nese Pagoda; it was now a heap of ruins. There 
had once been a little fleet of boats moored 
under its shadow; there remained no w one large, 
dirty skiff, half full of mud and water, and float¬ 
ing idly on the turbid stream; and another 
smaller skiff high and dry upon the beach, with 
its timbers shrunken apart, bleaching in the 
sun. As he rode on through the grounds to¬ 
wards the house, he noticed further signs of 
approaching desolation. Fences were broken 
or down, and out-buildings were dilapidated or 
unroofed. Passing through the orchard, he 
saw the trees untrimmed; some broken down 
with their loads of over-ripe fruit, some blight¬ 
ed—a prey to vermin—and some dying or dead, 
and wrapped in shrouds of cobwebs. Enter¬ 
ing the vineyard, he observed the trellis work 
broken and falling, the vines trailing on the 
ground, and the ripe and luscious fruit rot¬ 
ting on its stems. He paused near the garden 
on his right, and a glance showed him that fa¬ 
vorite resort of his youth, onoe the perfection 
of order and beauty, now a wilderness where 
thousands of the most lovely flowers and most 
noxious weeds driod and decayed together un¬ 
der the burning sun of September. There the 
deadly night-shade grew ranker than the rose 
which it crowded out of life; and the poison 
oak, whose contact is death, twined in and out 
among the tendrils of the honeysuckle and the 
clematis. 

Everywhere! everywhere! all things beto¬ 
kened indifferenoe and neglect, and prophesied 
of ruin and despair. While oooupied with won¬ 
dering what could have been the cause of this 
great and grievous change, Mark Sutherland 
perceived the approach of an old negro, who 
touched his hat in respectful salutation, and fol¬ 
lowed him tjo the foot of the Rose Terrace, 
where he stood in readiness to take the horse. 
Judge Sutherland dismounted, and threw the 
reins to the groom, whom he now recognised 
for an old acquaintance. He held out his hand 
and spoke kindly to the old man, inquiring af¬ 
ter his wife and children. 

“ All well as can be ’spected—’deed dey is, 
honey, Marse Mark! Ah, chile! young marse! 
things is changed since you was here—’deed 
dey is, honey. Tree year han’ runnin’ ole marse 
crap fail—’deed, ’fore my blessed Hebbenly 
Master, dey did, honey—troe year han' run¬ 
nin’. ’Deed, den, where we-dem had fuss rate 
crap, come de tornado, an’ ruin eberyting; and 
nothin’ eber been fix up right since. An’ 
’pears like nothin’ eber gone right since. Den 
ole marse, he turn darned etarnal fool in his 
ole days, and went to speculating and loss 
heap o’ money — leastways so dey do say. 
D«n arter a bit come de sheriff, executionizin’ 
down on top o’ we-dem poor colored people, as 
hadden nothin’ ’tall to do wid it—an’ carries 
away all de besest of us—all my poor dear galls 
an’ boys, as I hoped to spen’ my ole days wid, 
ail’ good many oders. And since dat, ’pears like 
we-dem colored folks aint had no heart to ten’ 
to nothin’—a-pinin’ arter our poor chillun—it 
kinder takes all de strength out’n us.” 

'With a deep sigh, Mark Sutherland turned 
from the poor old man, and went up the stone 
steps that led to the Rose Terrace, that was 
also a neglected wilderness—but a wilderness 
of roses, and therefore still beautiful. Unan- 


heard the following: A man—or perhaps 1 
should be expected to say, a gentleman—of very 
rad-faced, bloated, and slothful appearance, 
was lazily reclining upon a bench, with his 
feet on the top of the balustrades, and with his 
right arm around the waist of a pretty, fright¬ 
ened quadroon girl, who seemed, from the fan 
-she still held, to have been engaged in keeping 
the flies off from her master, while he slept. 
She was now gently and fearfully struggling 
to free herself from his clasp, and saying, in 
hushed, frightened tones— 

“Oh, master! if you please, sir, don’t! Con¬ 
sider. Indeed, it isn’t right. What would my 
dear mistress say! ” 

“Mistress be d—d! my pretty Oriole! 1 
.wish she dare to say anything ! Let her! You 
shall kiss mo!” 

“ Oh, master! oh, sir!” 

At this moment Mark Sutherland had en¬ 
tered, advanced, and bowed, very coldly, say¬ 
ing—“Mr. St. Gerald Ashley, if I remember 

The ruin of St. Gerald Ashley arose to his 
feet, and answered, with something of his for¬ 
mer ease and self possession—“Yes, sir. Mr. 
Sutherland, you arc welcome to Cashmere 
again. Walk in. Or would you prefer to sit 
down in the eool air here for a few moments. 
The house is very warm. Girl! go and let 
your mistress know that Mr. Sutherland has 
arrived.” 

He added this command in a tone of author¬ 
ity, in strong contrast of his tone of wooing of 
a moment since. Oriole, with her eyes filled 
with tears, and her face dyed with blushes, 
went gladly to obey. Mr. Ashley then con¬ 
ducted his guest, I suppose we may call him, 
into the house. In a few minutes Oriole re¬ 
turned. Her mistress was too indisposed to 
appear ; Mr. Sutherland would please to ex¬ 
cuse her. Within half an hour a servant, sum¬ 
moned for the purpose, showed Mr. Sutherland 
to his room, and supplied him with articles ne¬ 
cessary to the bath and toilet. After refresh¬ 
ing himself, Mark rang the bell, and requested 
to know if Mr. Clement Sutherland was in 
the house, and when he could see him. He 
was answered, that Mr. Sutherland had ridden 
to the county town, and would not return be¬ 
fore the next morning. And soon after he was 
summoned to the supper table. No one was 
present at the board beside Mr. Ashley and 
Mark Sutherland, except Oriole, who stood at 
the head of the table, and poured out the cof¬ 
fee. With profound and melancholy interest, 
Mark Sutherland watched this lovely girl. 
She had been a beautiful child, and now had 
ripened into a most beautiful woman. A slight 
and elegant form, well rounded and tapering, 
pliant and graceful as a willow, oval faoe of 
the purest olive, warming into pomegranate 
bloom upon the cheeks and lips; large, dark- 
gray, passionate eyes, fringed with long black 
lashes, “ sweet low brow,” shaded with soft, 
black, silky ringlets, a countenance full of 
slumbrdus passion and emotion, with little 
strength of spirit or of intellect. These form¬ 
ed the complete and matchless beauty of the 
maiden slave; and Mark Sutherland noticed— 
he could not help but notice, his interest was 
so painfully excited—the baleful glances with 
which Mr. Ashley followed the gracefully 
moving form of Oriole. 

[to be continued.] 


the United States. The Convention attraoted 
considerable attention. Its deliberations 
earnest, and occasionally tumultuous. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1853. 


e following named gentlemen are authorized 
jg for the cities of Philadelphia, New York, and 


Great Fire at Oswego.— Oswego, N. Y., 
July 6. — A very destructive fire occurred at 
this place yesterday. It extended over about 
forty-five acres of ground. Every mill north 
of Bridge street is burned; also, Messrs. Ames 
& Halils elevators. Nearly two hundred stores 
and dwellings are in ruins. The portion of 
the town consumed is bounded on the west by 
the river, south by Bridge street, east by Sixth 
street, and north by the Fort grounds. The 
only property saved within these limits is Ran¬ 
dall’s elevator, the second Methodist church, 
and half a dozen dwellings. The loss is not 
less than a million and a half of dollars. O' 
three hundred thousand bushels of grain wi 
consumed. Many persons were injured by the 
falling ruins, but it is believed no lives have 
been lost. The buildings were nearly all of 
wood, and burned with great fury. The fire 
engines became hedged in by the flames, and 
had to bo thrown into the river to save them. 

National Convention of Colored Men. 
Rochester , July 6.—The National Convention 
of Colored Men assembled in this city to-day. 
More than one hundred delegates are present, 
representing towns, cities, and societies, in sev¬ 
eral States. Among them are many of the 
most prominent and best known colored men 
in the country. The forenoon session was 
chiefly consumed in settling the question as to 
those who are entitled to seats. Delegates reg¬ 
ularly ‘appointed, and the signers of the call 
for the Convention, were admitted. In the af¬ 
ternoon a formal organization was made, the 
Rev. Dr. Pennington of New York being cho¬ 
sen President, with several Vice Presidents. 
A business committee of nine, of which Dr. T. 
McCune Smith was chairman, was appointed, 
and reported resolutions to the Convention. 
Frederick Douglass, chairman of the commit¬ 
tee on the declaration of sentiments, read a 
long and well-written address to the people of 


authorized 

agents for 
Boston: 

Lewis J. Bates, 48 Beekman street, New York. 

William Aleorn, No. 826 Lombard street, Phila. 

(4. W. Light, No. 3 Comhill, Boston. 

J. A. Innis, Salem, Massachusetts. 

With our permission, the publishers of Der 
National Demokrat have mailed a copy of their 
paper to each subscriber of the Era. We hope 
such of them as have German neighbors will 
help forward the cause of Free Democracy by 
putting into their hands the copies sent, with 
such explanations as the case calls for. 

The Anglo-Saxon Serf. —The author of 
this new work, Henry William Herbert, 
forms us that severe illness has prevented him 
from preparing the opening chapters for pub¬ 
lication, as he anticipated. He hopes to have 
an iustalment ready to appear in next week’ 

Era. _ * 

LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 

London, June 24, 1853. 

In looking over some American papers, I see 
that the Boston Commonwealth supposes that 
Dr. Bailey intends “ to participate in the tour 
of Mrs. Stowe.” There is not the slightest 
ground for any such supposition. I have had; 
and have, no intention of the kind. Our visit 
was planned with a very different view, and 
we arrived in England after that lady had left 
for the Continent. Mrs. Stowe’s honors are 
all her own, honestly won, and nobody has a 
right, or, so far as I know, any desire, “ to par¬ 
ticipate ” in them. 

For myself, I am here for reoreation- 
quiet looker-on, disposed to learn all I can, and 
enjoy what I may, provided it do not cost too 
much trouble. By the way, there is more to 
learn than to enjoy in this great Babel. With 
all due regard for my English friends, I must 
say that the climate, so far as my experience 
goes, is simply detestable; and were it not for 
the pleasures of social intercourse, not all the 
sights and sounds of London could tempt me 
to endure it twenty-four hours. It is a city of 
smoke and fog and clouds and rain, and 
and cloud and fog and smoke. Here in the 
month of June, when American skies 
heavenly, and American weather bland and 
luxurious, we take to great-eoats, woollens, and 
fires, and now and then catch a glimpse at the 
sun, shorn of his beams, and looking bald and 
dirty through the murky gloom. They say 
that Englishmen hang themselves in Novem¬ 
ber; they deserve groat credit for not hanging 
themselves every month in the year. But hu¬ 
man nature gets used to everything. The Lon¬ 
doner would hardly know how to breathe an 
atmosphere which did not contain a certain 
amount of coal smoke and smut, and would 
feel rather uncomfortable out of a fog. “But,’ 
said a sturdy Englishman in defence of his 
climate, “ it is wholesome,'any how; our peo¬ 
ple look healthy, yon see, and have good sto¬ 
machs.” He did not say that they looked and 
were more robust than Americans, but I know 
he thought it; and why not ? English tourists 
have so often asserted it, and American travel¬ 
lers admitted it, that few Englishmen doubt 
Indeed, I have heard some good people in Bos¬ 
ton lament the physical degeneraoyof the race. 
They should visit the interior of New England, 
and the great West; they would then correct 
some of tlieir-theories. I have seen more ruddy 
faces here than in the cities of America, but 
also -more palo and ftiokly ones. A clear and 
healthful complexion is just as common in our 
country as in England. There are here 
fat, but not more muscular people, than at 
home. By measurement, the English would 
probably have the advantage round the waist, 
the Americans about the chest and shoulders; 
tho droop shoulder being more common among 
the former, the square among the latter. So 
far as •vitality and strength are concerned, I can 
see no indication of a deterioration of the race 
in the New World. And this conclusion is 
confirmed by a reference to the tables of lon¬ 
gevity and expectation of life, which show that 
in these respects there is scarcely any differ¬ 
ence between New England and England and 
France, while in Maryland the longevity is 
Bomewhat greater than in any of the countries 
named. 

My attention has just been diverted from 
these speculations, by a little hit of a shaver, 
who for the last five minutes has been favoring 
us with some snatches from Norma. Barefoot, 
ragged, and dirty, he stands in the muddy 
street, amidst a drizzling rain, looking up at 
our windows most appealingly for some ac¬ 
knowledgment of his musical powers. Poor 
child! it is his way of earning a sixpence. 
Yesterday I saw half a dozen little boys, stroll¬ 
ing along the streets, with immense placards 
before and behind, tied to them, and large pill 
boxes on their heads, walking advertisements 
of “Lewis’s Celebrated Pills!” The first 
night we arrived in London, a little girl, mis¬ 
erably clad, sprang out from the shadow of the 
hotel at which we alighted, and begged us to 
buy a poor bouquet, for a penny, so that she 
might buy a loaf of bread. It was midnight, 
and she was scarcely more than ten years old! 
We thought of our own children, and wonder¬ 
ed whether she had a home! 

I have lately learned some interesting par¬ 
ticulars in relation to the republication of Un¬ 
cle Tom’s Cabin, and other Amerioan works. 
Mrs. Stowe’s novel was reprinted in May, 1852; 
two months were required to get it in circula¬ 
tion; during July and August it had a fair 
run, which rapidly increased till it reached its 
height in November; since then the demand 
has declined. Clarke, Beeton, & Co, an enter¬ 
prising London firm, have issued six editions, 
comprising an aggregate of 597,000 copies. 
About the same number has been printed by 
other publishers here, making an aggregate of 
nearly 1,200,000 copies—a circulation larger 
than that ever attained in the same time by 
any work in England, native or foreign. 

It is worthy of remark, that the two most 
successful works of the year in the English 
market have been “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
“ The Wide Wide World,” both Amerioan, and 
both by women, both the first novels of their 
authors. MissWetherell’s hook was reprinted 
here before Mrs. Stowe’s, hut had no consider¬ 
able circulation, as I am informed, till the lat¬ 
ter had aroused the public mind. It has now 
a circulation of 300,000. The Pickwick Pa¬ 
pers, in their day, hardly reached a fifth of | 
this; hut the world did not then go so much 
by steam as it does now. The next most 
cessful book is the “ WhiteSlavef by our oi 
tryman, Hildreth, three editions of which have 
been issued by the firm named above, number¬ 
ing 200,000. copies. 

In an editorial, written a few weeks before I 
left Washington, I ventured the assertion that 
the great success in England of Uncle Tom’ 
Cabin,, had acted favorably for the interests of 
American literature, by contributing to open 
the foreign market, and to stimulate the de¬ 
mand for its productions. I am glad to find 
myself sustained by facts. There now lies be¬ 
fore me a printed catalogue of new works, just 
published by Clarke, Beeton & Co., from whioh 


it appears that, since the first republication of 
Mrs. Stowe’s novel, in May, 1852, they have 
reprinted twenty-eight American works— 
twenty-eight Amerjcan Literary Works re¬ 
printed in London by a single firm, in one 
year ! They told me that they did very little 

this line before the appearance of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin; hut since then, people have 
been on the look-out for American commodi¬ 
ties. Of course they have rivals in this kind 
of enterprise. The truth is, the people de¬ 
mand a cheap literature; our publishers, 
taking advantage of the absenoe of an inter¬ 
national copyright, have undertaken to satisfy 
the demand by cheap reprints of foreign lite¬ 
rature. The English publishers begin to fol¬ 
low the OKample. Having ascertained that 
there is such a thing as an American litera¬ 
ture, they are giving shilling editions of its 
production to the English public. 

In the catalogue- of American reprints re¬ 
ferred to, I notice “ Clovernook,” by Alice Ca¬ 
rey ; “ Dollars and Cents,” by Amy Lathrop; 

Parisian Sights and French Principles, seen 
through American Spectacles; ” several vol¬ 
umes, by Edgar A. Poe; “ Political Atheism,” 
by Dr. Lyman Beecher; “ Nile Notes of a How- 
adji;” Headley’s “Old Guard of Napoleon;” 

Reveries of a Bachelor;” Herbert’s “Cava¬ 
liers of England;” “Pictures of European 
Capitals,” by W. Ware and others; several 
volumes by the author of “ Sunny Side; ” 
Poems by Longfellow and Whittier; “ Uncle 
Tom at Home,” by F. C. Adams; “ The Cabin 
and the Parlor,” by Thornton S. Randolph; 

“ Senator’s Son,” by Meeta Victoria Fuller, 
&c., &o. 

It is highly creditable to Clarke, Beeton & 
Co., who have engaged so largely in the enter¬ 
prise of reprinting American works, that theirs 
was the first firm in London that made Mrs. 
Stowe a remittance on the sales of her book 
here; and I understand that their fixed rule 
is, to allow American authors whose produc¬ 
tions they republish, a certain portion of the 
profits on them, should there be any—a rule 
the principle of whioh ought to be adopted by 
all publishers. 

by the New York Tribune, whose regu¬ 
lar visits are as cheering as those of an old 
friend—(God bless the paper! I shall not quar¬ 
rel with it any more, till I get back)— that 
the Temperance cause is “going-ahead”— 
that even in Washington, so often and so un¬ 
deservedly reproached for its supposed immo¬ 
ralities, the License system has been voted 
down by the citizens. Thank Heaven for 
that! Could they witness what I daily see— 
the legions of gin-shops here, with men, 
women, and children, thronging their doors, 
women drinking in the open streets, spending 
the earnings of beggary in rum, instead of 
bread—they would never repent their vote. I 
have never before been so profoundly impress¬ 
ed with the policy of the Maine Liquor Law, 
before felt so deeply grateful to the per¬ 
severing advocates of Temperance in my own 
country. Intoxicating liquor in some form or 
other is almost universally used in London. 

cannot spend a sociable evening with a 
friend, without the decanter being produced ; 
and if you call at a clergyman’s house, you are 
asked to refresh yourself with a glass of wine. 
It is useless to attempt any reform among the 
poorer classes, while this bad habit prevails 
among respectable and wealthy people. This 
is a lesson long ago learned in America; but 
they have yet to learn it in England. They 
do not recognise the truth, that drinking in 
high plaoes encourages it in low places; that 
the common use of intoxicating spirits is in 
itself an evil, an abuse; that temperate leads 
to intemperate drinking, and is appealed to in 
mitigation or excuse of its enormity. Ragged 
schools, dormitories for the poor, bath-houses 
for the working classes—all are doing a good 
work; but they can really accomplish very lit¬ 
tle, comparatively, so long as the poor spend 
their earnings, waste all their substance, and 
make brutes of themselves, by gin-drinking. 
The Temperance Movement in England is far 
behind the timeB. 

Mr. Mathew, who has signalized himself by 
his manly opposition to the barbarous laws of 
South Carolina, under which British colored 
re incarcerated on entering the ports 
of that State, returns as consul to Charleston. 
The Government thus puts the seal of its ap¬ 
probation on his conduct. But I observe, from 
remarks made by Lord Clarendon in the 
House of Lords, on a call for the correspond¬ 
ence in relation to those laws, that he fears 
the existence of a deep and wide-spread irri¬ 
tation on this subject in America, so that his 
tone becomes timid and hesitating. He plain¬ 
ly staterthat he does not expect the abroga¬ 
tion of the laws, but merely a modification. I 
presume he haB been imposed upon. A busy 
politician here from the South, anxious to re- 

ver caste in his own State by extra services 

behalf of Slavery, has probably led him to 
believe that all America is sympathizing with 
South Carolina on this point, and that at this 
moment there is an excitement in the Union 
which really threatens the peace between the 
two countries. All this is simply ridiculous. 
South Carolina stands alone in her inhuman 
policy ; the rest of the States are generally 
ashamed of her; and the only irritation out¬ 
side of her limits springs from the fact that she 
should persist in a policy so discreditable to the 
country, and so injurious to the rights both Of 
her sister States and foreign countries. 

Is there to be a European war? is a question 
yet unanswered. Nicholas, in his recent mani¬ 
festo, says, plainly enough, that the Sultan 
must submit to his ultimatum, or he will take 
measures to compel him. The Sultan says he 
will not submit, and England and France sus¬ 
tain him. The Czar, allowing a few days for 
reconsideration, has meantime requested the 
Austrian Government to urge his ultimatum, 
but itjs said to have replied that it could not 

so, unless authorized to find some middle 
term or compromise between the last demand 
of Prince Menschikoff and the last concession 
of the Porte. I presume Borne contrivance will 
be hit upon to save the peace of Europe, but it 
will be at the expense of the power of the 
Sultan. G. B. 

CURVILINEAL. 

A bee line is the shortest by which an object 
can be reached, hut not always the most con¬ 
venient channel of approach; and hence the 
aphorism, that “ the farthest way round 
often the nearest way oyer.” Thus the shop¬ 
keepers in the Southern States, aware that 
their readers will have and will read Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and yet too timid to advertise it 
for sale right out, resort to queer expedients to. 
make known the fact that it may be bought at 
their counters. The following editorial notioe, 
from the Galveston Journal of the 23d June, 
will afford a specimen of indirectness in adver¬ 
tising, the modesty of which is greatly to he 
admired: 

“ The famous ‘ Uncle Tom,’ we are pained to 
say, is in indigent circumstances—indeed, quite 
bankrupt—and his 1 Cabin’ is advertised for sale 
by our enterprising fellow-citizen, Mr. Pallais, 
on the Strand, who has an extensive and varied 
assortment of readable hooks for sale. 

“ We have always looked upon Pallais, not 
only as the best watchmaker and jeweler in 
the State—honest, faithful, competent in busi¬ 
ness, and in every way deserving public confi¬ 
dence and patronage—but also as a humane, 
generous-hearted man. How he can take ad¬ 
vantage of poor sable Tom’s distress, and sell 


his homestead ‘ dog cheap,’ we cannot see; hu¬ 
man nature is inscrutable. We hope a com¬ 
miserating public will not let ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ be sacrificed by Pallais at a ‘forced 
sale.’ If they do, the Supreme Court won’t.” 


For tho National Era. 
RANTOUL.* 


One day, along the electric wire 
His manly word for Freedom sped; 

We came next mom; that tongue of fire 
Said only, “ He who spake is dead! ” 

Dead! while his voice was living yet, 

In echoes round the pillared dome; 

. Dead! while his blotted page lay -wet 

With themes of state and loves of home 1 

Dead! in that crowning grace of time, 

That triumph of life’s zenith hour! 

Dead! while we watched his manhood’s prime 
Break from the slow bud into flower! 

Dead! he so great and strong and wise, 

While the moan thousands yet drew breath ; 
How deepened, through that dread surprise, 
The mystery and the awe of death! 

From the high place, whereon our votes 
Had borne him, dear, calm, earnest, fell 
His first words, like the prelude notes 
Of some great anthem yet to swell. 

We seemed to see our flag unfurled, 

Our champion waiting in his place 
For the last battle of the world, 

The Armageddon of the race. 

Through him we hoped-to speak the word 
Which wins the freedom of a land; 

And lift, for human right, the sword 
Whioh dropped from Hampden’s dying hand. 

For he had sat at Sydney’s feet, 

And walked with Pym and Vane apart; 

And, through the centuries, felt the beat 
Of Freedom’s march in Cromwell’s heart. 

He knew the paths the worthies held, 

Whero England’s best and wisest trod ; 

And, lingering, drank the springs that welled 
Beneath the touch of Milton’s rod. 

No wild enthusiast of the right, 

Self-poised and clear, he showed alway 
The coolness of his Northern night, 

The ripe repose of autumn’s day. 

His steps were slow, yet forward still 
He pressed whero others paused or failed; 
The calm star clomb with constant Will— 

The restless meteor flashed and paled! 

Skilled in its subtlest wile, he knew 
And owned the higher ends of Law ; 

Still rose majestic on his view 
The awful Shape tho schoolman saw. 

Her home the heart of God; her voice 
The choral harmonies whereby 
The stars,-through all their spheres, rejoice, 
The rhythmic rule of earth and sky! 

We saw his great powers misapplied 
To poor ambitions; yet, through all, 

Wo saw him take the weaker side, 

And right tho wronged and free the thrall. 

Now, looking o’er the frozen North 
For one like him in word and act, 

To call her old, free spirit forth, 

And give her faith the life of fact— 

To break her party bonds of shame, 

And labor with the zeal of him 
To make the Democratic name 
Of Liberty the synonym— 

Wo sweep the land from hill to strand, 

We seek the strong, tho wise, the brave. 
And, sad of heart, return to stand 
In silence by a new-made grave! 

There, where his breezy hills of home 
Look out upon his sail-white seas, 

The sounds of winds and waters come, 

And shape themselves to words like these: 

“ Why, murmuring, mourn that he, whose power 
Was lent to Party over long, 

Heard the still whisper at the hour 
He set his foot on Party wrong? 

“The human life that closed so well, 

No lapse of folly now can stain; 

Tho lips whence Freedom’s protest fell, 

No meaner thought can now profane. 

“ Mightier than living voice his grave 
That lofty pretest utters o’er; 

Through roaring wind and smiting wave 
It speaks his hate of wrong onoo more. 

“ Men of tho North! your weak regret 
Is wasted here; arise and pay 
To Freedom and to him your debt, 

By following where he led the way! ” 


the tombstone of Robert Rantoul thaH t 
'at his post in Congress, and his last u 
a protest in the name of Democracy agains 


press, and exhibits justly and accurately 
enough the burden of its argument. 

The whole effort, to our -apprehension, is to 
stimulate the passions of the people, to forestall 
their judgment of any difficulty, small or great, 
which may by any chance arise between the 
Governments, and to array national preju¬ 
dice effectively for the sifpport of Slavery-ex¬ 
tension projects which the Southern propa¬ 
gandists entertain for future development and 


LAYING A TRAIN. 

The Washington Union is as busy as the 
spirit of misohief can make it, in the work of 
renewing the Slavery agitation, which the 
Baltimore platforms pledged the two great po¬ 
litical parties to suppress. Under the general 
head of “English Interference in American 
Affairs,” and various other captions whieh 
i for specifications of this comprehensive 
complaint, this journal is endeavoring to arouse 
a spirit of suspicion and anger against England 
in the oountry, for purposes whioh its Slavery- 
extension commitments sufficiently indicate. It 
avails itself of the recent discussion of the Cu¬ 
ban slave trade in the British Parliament, to 
color a rumor that England is pressing the 
abolition of Slavery in that island upon the 
Government of Spain, and charges the British 
Government with the design of “ stretching a 
cordon of barbarous or semi-barbarous free- 
negro islands all along pur Atlantic coast.” 

It finds, also, a subjeot for great complaint 
in the proceedings of a meeting lalely held in 
London, at whioh the Earl of Shaftesbury pre¬ 
sided, in which measures were adopted to raise 
funds for the relief of fugitive slaves of the 
South, who usually reach the Canadas in sueh 
a state of destitution that they mu9t either re¬ 
ceive temporary assistance, or perish of hunger 
and cold. The Union declares the affording 
sueh charitable aid to the wretched refugees, 
after they have arrived in the Brish Provinces, 
inconsistent with the obligations of interna¬ 
tional justice and comity, and “cannot see how 
Great Britain can hope to maintain those fra¬ 
ternal relations with our Government which 
ought to exist, when she countenances such in¬ 
terferences with our institutions.” 

The public receptions by the people of Great 
Britain of Mrs. Stowe, and the popularity of 
her hook among them, is another sign of na¬ 
tional hostility to he watched, guarded against, 
and counted among the evidences of enmity 
which is soon to break the boundaries of na¬ 
tional law, and justify American resistance; 
and the obviously reviving Anti-Slavery senti¬ 
ment of the Northern United States is held to 
be proof positive of the plotting philanthropy 
of the good people of both nations against the 
peace, perpetuity, and prosperity of the Union. 

Running through the whole strain of these 
eomplaints the assumed dislike and fear of the 
British monarchists toward our Republicanism 
and its influences, is relied upon for the con¬ 
struction of all these movements, and explana- 
tive of all the«notives whioh induce them; and, 
to complete the list of grievances, this journal 
affirms that “ No one doubts England’s inter¬ 
ference in Mexico at the present day—in Spain, 
in Cuba, in Nicaragua—has been excited by a 
single desire—the passion which she has acted 
upon and felt ever since the late war—the de¬ 
sire of preventing the advance of free institu¬ 
tions on this continent, at every hazard, even 
if war should he the final consequence of her 
policy.” 

This is a fair display of the spirit of that 


Emancipation in Cuba, if endeavored or ef¬ 
fected, is to be charged upon English interfer¬ 
ence, though it may be compelled by the policy 
or necessities of the Spanish Government, and 
provoked by our own filibustering manoeuvres 
for the annexation of the island. The right of 
every people to settle and determine their 
domestic institutions and internal policy, is too 
clear to he impeached; but if an act in perfect 
consonance with this law of national independ¬ 
ence can only be dexterously tainted with the 
suspicion of foreign interference in American 
affairs, then the Monroe doctrine and the pride 
and interest of this great Republic can he 
plausibly and effectively aroused against it. 
And, best of all, the advance of free inBtitu- 
this continent—which is as much a 
virtue on this side of the Atlantic as sympathy 
and aid to the advance of free institutions on 
the other side is a crime with us—will serve 
for a battle-cry through the nation, whenever 
one more stride is to be taken in the extension 
of the Southern system over all that portion of 
the Western hemisphere that lies open to its 

:signs. 

The Declaration of Independence oharges 
George the Third with “ every act that may 
define a tyrant.” In the late war—whieh, 
however, dates forty years ago—the same reign 
maintained its old character. The American 
people entertain but one opinion of the temper 
and designs which, during these two wars, and 
the interval between them, the British Govern¬ 
ment entertained towards us; and the Union, 

the confidence that we never forget and 
never learn anything, calculates upon our tra¬ 
ditional enmity for every villanous enterprise 
| in which malignity can make use of ignorance. 

If Spain threatens to liberate her Cuban 
slaves, though driven to it by fear of tho plots 
of Southern marauders, or induced to it by the 
persuasion of its wisdom and justice, the trick 
is to charge it upon English interference, and 
call upon the country to maintain the doctrine 
of non-intervention in Amerioan affairs by for¬ 
eign Powers. The proof of, not the fact, hut 
the suspioion, is in the history of our two wars, 
the reception of Mrs. Stowe, and the feeding of 
the starving fugitives from Southern bondage, 
who find their way into the British dominions; 

in that other fact, that Great Britain did, 

ae time ago, set free the slaves of her own 
West Indian islands. This is conclusive of her 
hatred to republicanism, especially the repub¬ 
licanism of the United States. The abolition 
of Slavery by the Northern States of this Union 
did not prove any such hostility to republican- 
neither did a similar act by Colombia, 
Mexioo, and France, in the day when they es¬ 
tablished republican institutions for their own 
government; but if Great Britain, within her 
own provinces, or any other Government which 
she can possibly help or hinder in the like pro- 

i, undertakes it, according to the Union, 
the fact proves “her desire, her passion, to pre¬ 
vent the advanoe of free institutions on this 
continent at every hazard, even if war should 
be the final consequence of her policy!” 

It is a curious exercise for an honest man’s 
intellect to disentangle the argument by which 
such thinkers reach their conclusions. For in¬ 
stance, How does the Union arrive at the idea 
that it is inconsistent with the fraternal rela¬ 
tions of the two countries for the private citi¬ 
zens of one of them to feed and clothe the fu¬ 
gitives of the other? We shelter the political 
exiles of Great Britain, we welcome all who 
fly from her oppression and the legal punish¬ 
ment of their resistance to the law which holds 
them to service and allegiance; the Turk did 
the same thing handsomely for the Austrian 
fugitives. Kossuth and Meagher afe two very 
i. But if an Englishman or a few 
thousands of them give a little bread and a 
word of comfort to our refugees, it is a mani¬ 
fest hostility to, not only our Government, hut 
to the advanoe of free institutions! The Union 
evidently thinks through the frame-work of 
the fugitive slave laws, based upon the consti¬ 
tutional Compromise. According to them and 
to their judicial exposition, feeding the hungry 
and helping the hunted on their way is a 
crime; hut, at the utmost, it is only the viola¬ 
tion of a contract, and is therefore only an of¬ 
fence when done by one of the parties to that 
contract. All the rest of the world is free 
nobody is enslaved by it but the negroes and 
the free people of the United States. Charity, 
humanity, and hospitality, are not offences 
against the law of nature, nations, or of God- 
but only against the fugitive slave laws of these 
States. An eye open to the distinction would 
see the difference. 

And tho admiration of a novel and of il 
authoress, in whioh the slaveholders are as deep 
and decided as the Exeter Hall philanthropists 
themselves, is put down for another proof of 
English aversion to republicanism. Brains can 
hardly be concerned in such a blunder as this. 

It is due to that blindness of heart which puts 
out the eyes of the understanding. 

We do not conclude that such absurdities 
these are wholly due to moral dishonesty, be¬ 
ars aware intellectual integrity gives 
way at last, when men persevere in evil, or 
when they abandon truth and right for their 
supposed impracticability; and falseness of | 
reasoning grows with the habit of guilty feel¬ 
ing. We have no confidence in the soundness 
of any man’s mind who sells himself to do evil: 
and we are therefore not astonished at the ap¬ 
parent frankness and the air of conviction with 
which wrong-doers tell and defend their lies. 
But we have, nevertheless, no doubt that all 
this confusion of thought and falsification of 
facts is purposely conglomerated to serve a sin-1 
ister purpose which is held steadily in view. 

There is a shuflla in the thing, too, that is 
noteworthy. The Union holds itself out gen¬ 
erally as the organ of the Administration'and 
the Administration permits, at least, the public 
to suppose that it is so; hut the management 
of the connection is so ambi-dexterous that the 
organ can try its hand at any mischief it 
pleases, and the Executive escapes involvement. 
If it takes, it will do; if it misses, then it is not 
official! In that outrage perpetrated upon re¬ 
publican sentiment in the matter of Russia and 
her character, Mr. Pryor claims the responsi¬ 
bility so soon as it grows too odious for Gen. 
Pierce to support; and in this very question of | 
alleged English interference, the organ says, 
(June 30th,) “ On this subject we have not pro¬ 
fessed to speak for the Administration, but we 
should deeply regret to have any reason to be¬ 
lieve that our views did not accord with those 
entertained by the Government.” Elsewhere, 
it confesses, “ We have no reason to believe 
that these reports (concerning the effort of 
England to induce emancipation in Cuba) are 
sustained by any official information, or any 
other reliable and sufficient evidence.” Never¬ 
theless, the editors labor day after day to im¬ 
press the belief of the charge, not because they 
believe it, but because the public sentiment of | 
the oountry must be blinded and maddened by 
all and every means, to get it ready for 


grand atrocity about to be perpetrated. 
Among its leaders, carefully put into the by- 
authority style of annuneiation, we have the 
following significant outgiving: “If the public 
rumors whioh attribute to Great Britain a de¬ 
sign, in connection with Spain, to oonvert Cuba 
into a Government of free blacks, shall prove 
to be well founded, the high position taken by 
the Executive will be put to a severe trial. * 
* It may not be the policy of our Government 
to take the initiative in regard to Cuba, al¬ 
though the considerations looking to its acqui¬ 
sition involve almost necessarily the question of 
our self-preservation.” 

So far as “self-preservation ” is concerned, it 
makes not one jot of difference whether a 
“ Government of free blacks ” is established in 
Cuba by the independent act of Spain, impelled 
by her own policy, or whether such an act may 
be helped by British inducements—not a jot. 
The organ is getting ready, therefore; to resist 
the thing itself, and the public is to be enraged, 
and the laws of nations evaded, on tho fafre 
issue that it must be an interference by Great 
Britain, in violation of the Monroe doctrine. 
And as to the method and oooasion, “it may 
not ho the policy of our Government to take 
the initiative,” and then, again, it may! 

The Washington Republic, also, whioh, if it 
is not quite an organ, is at least second fiddle 
to the Administration, is on the same trail. On 
the 27th ult., it says to the philanthropists and 
statesmen of England, “ Let them beware, lest, 
in the midst of their ingenious machinations to 
preserve the Cuba of Spain, they may inad¬ 
vertently fire a train which shall give separa¬ 
tion and freedom to the Cuba of England,” 
(Ireland.) And in its leader of the next morn¬ 
ing, in whioh the growing power and threaten¬ 
ing attitude of Russia toward the west of Eu¬ 
rope is exaggerated to absurdity, England is 
cautioned to behave herself, after this fashion: 

Great Britain should not negotiate with 
Spain a commutation of Cuban Slavery for the 
apprentice system, nor prevent the American 
acquisition of Cuba by emancipating tho slaves. 
She should still less exasperate our people by 
her denunciation of, or interference with, the 
institution of Slavery. Such diplomacy may 
result in the loss of Cuba by Spain, perhaps in 
a war between the United States and England. 
If England be the coastguard of Europe against 
Russia, suppose she encounter upon her chosen 
element tho public and privateer navy of the 
United States, she will of course be greatly 
crippled in the conflict; and to that extent she 
will be unable to combat the common enemy. 
If there should be a war, coincident in its oc¬ 
currence, between Russia on the one side and 
tho United States on the other, the Powers of 
Europe would be exposed to great embarrass¬ 
ment, if not hazard of absorption by the auto¬ 
cratic Power.” 

Distinctly enough, notioe . is hereby given, 
that if England does not remove all cause of 
offence on the part of the Southern States, we 
will find cause of quarrel with her, as surely as 
she gets involved with Russia in the mainte¬ 
nance of whatever of civil liberty and national 
independence Western Europe happens to pos¬ 
sess ; and while the Cossack is overrunning the 
free States of the Eastern hemisphere, we will 
take the opportunity of recovering Mexico, 
Cuba, and the West Indies, for Slavery. There 
is nothing less or else in the idea of these 
two yoked agitators of the Slavery question 
which are now basking in the sunshine of Gen. 
Pietoe’s patronage, and enjoying his semi-au¬ 
thentic approbation. 

Is this what ye call oarrying out tho Com¬ 
promises of 1850? Is this the suppression of 
all agitation ? Is Russia to be aided and com¬ 
forted in this style ? Are the million of Irish 
in this country to be set off on the old grudge 
against England, by way of a diversion in favor 
of Slavery extension in the Gulf? And is the 
blind, irreflective, traditionary distrust and dis¬ 
like of American patriotism to he armed for 
the like purpose, and on an equally futile pre¬ 
tence ? 

Well, we will wait for the “ initiative.” Some 
day or other, the Administration will have to 
take an open, honest responsibility; and then, 
perhaps, the condition of things at home and 
abroad may help to open the &yes of the coun¬ 
try, and, possibly, may cross-cut the policy 
which you are just now trying to shape to your 
own ends. If England is ever forced to extremi¬ 
ties, she will do justice to her own subjects, 
Europe will recover its liberties at a blow, and 
where will our tyranny he in that dread day of 
general reckoning? The outrage whieh you 
contemplate is too stupendous to be trusted. 
-Lesser villanies are comparatively safe; but 
whenever a crime beoomes gigantic, it takes in 
such elements of greatness that a mean inten¬ 
tion cannot control it. No great thing can he 
wholly made up'of falsehoods. You had better 
reconsider it. Keep yourselves within the 
proper sphere of man-stealing and man-hunt¬ 
ing as a domestic institution. Don’t venture 
upon the magnificent business of nation crush¬ 
ing. . E. 


EUROPE. 

The mail steamer America, with Liverpool 
dates to 25th June, arrived at Halifax on the 
6th instant. Her intelligence is neither im¬ 
portant nor conclusive as to th? prospeots of 
Turko-Russian affairs. It appears that the 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, Austria, 
and Prussia, at Constantinople, declined giving 
their advice to the Sultan’s Government in the 
matter at issue between it and Nicholas. An 
enlargement of the privileges of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte was formally announced 
to the Greek Patriarchs on the 7th June. The 
Russian army had not invaded the Danubian 
provinces. The Porte declined the offer of ser¬ 
vice from Polish, Hungarian, and Italian refu¬ 
gees, resolved to accept only English and 
French officers. Arabia is profoundly excited 
by the events occurring at Constantinople 
ligious zeal is at the boiling fioint, and the 
faithful are ready to rush to the seat of 
There is a rumor in Paris, that England and 
Franoe have recommended the Sultan to s 
cede to the demands of Russia in such form 
will save the technical of honor of Turkey, hut 
in effect accommodate the Autocrat’s present 
pretence of right. If that is the turn that af¬ 
fairs have taken, the trial of strength is post¬ 
poned. The positions taken may virtually 
cheek-make the designs of Russia, and yet the 
concessions to be made may only encourage his 
arrogance. We are still inclined to the opin¬ 
ion that the parties will not proceed to actual 
hostilities, for whioh we are, upon the whole, 
extremely sorry. It is full time to have the 
Autoorat’s account with the world settled, and 
his reputation among the Powers of Europe 
aoeurately fixed. The bluster will be taken 
out of him, any day that the fates drivo him 
into the ring with the civilization of Western 
and Southern Europe. If the bloody bully 
were but fairly engaged with a quarrel of his 
own, the unfinished business of 1848 would he 
taken up and arranged as it ought to he. Pity 
it is that he has nothing which we can contrive 
to annex or re-annex; for, after all, no tune 
has such timbre in it as Yankee Doodle for the 
quickstep countermarch of royal ruffianism. 

The English House of Commons is occupied 
with the hill for inspecting the nunneries, and 
with the Government of India—nothing of im¬ 
portance yet resulting; and nothing else of 
moment in the general news. 

From China, nothing further is known of 
the progress of affairs. Reports say that the 
whole American squadron was going to the seat 
of war. E. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY. 

The good people of the State of New York 
e just now occupied with a question which 
mixes up their piety, politics, prejudices, prin¬ 
ciples, Protestantism, Popery, and patriotism, 
in one grand mash. The Catholio Church— 
people and priests—have asked the Legislature 
to confer corporation rights, with their inci¬ 
dent trust powers and perpetuity, upon such 
persons or officers of their communion as may 
be designated by the usage and discipline of 
the Roman Catholic Church, to represent their 
congregations and societies in holding and 
managing their temporalities. It is understood 
that under the operation of such a law the 
bishops of the several dioceses would become 
corporations sole, to the exclusion of the laity, 
and that every such bishop would in each easo 
beoome the trustee of all the church property 
of every congregation within his own see; and 
it is further objected by the opponents of the 
proposed law, that these bishops are appointed 
by the Pope, without any right of eleotion, as¬ 
sent, or other participation on the part of the 
people for whose use the property is to be held 
and administered. 

The discussion which has arisen upon this 
matter shows very plainly, we think, that the 
bill before the Legislature has no ohanoe to be 
fairly understood, so long as the present dis¬ 
pute continues. Its opponents charge that the 
member most active in its support does not at 
all comprehend its provisions, or that he pur¬ 
posely misrepresents them. The Tribune, and 
those who give it their approbation, retoit the 
same charge upon the opponents. To us it is 
dear that the misapprehension and misoouduct 
of the enemies of the bill are bo gross, that 
they cannot afford to retract. They have too 
much to admit and confess, to allow them to 

The proposed law expressly provides in terms 
that the trustees contemplated by it shall he¬ 
me incorporated “in the mode proscribed 
the second seotion of the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the incorporation of religious 
societies,’ passed April 5 th, 1813, as a corpo¬ 
ration sole or aggregate, as the case may be, 
and as such shall possess the same powers and 
rights, and be subject to the same restrictions, 
liabilities, and conditions, in all respects, as the 
trustees of any Protestant church or congre¬ 
gation incorporated under said seotion.” 

The law under consideration therefore does 
noj^incorporate the bishops of the Catholio 
Church, but sends them or their congregations 
to the proper authorities, to procure the re¬ 
quired charters on the same terms and condi¬ 
tions as any other denomination in the State. 

To us it seems anything but reasonable, to 
require of the Catholics such change in their 
organization and discipline as shall admit the 
laity into the government of tho temporalities 
before we will grant them the common advan¬ 
tages of corporate institutions. We cannot 
rightfully thus compel them to accept Democ¬ 
racy and Protestantism into their ecclesiastical 
polity. If the people make their bishops, 
priests, or any other functionaries, who are 
citizens of the State, the trustees of their secu¬ 
lar interests, they are as well and justly and 
properly made as any board of laymen elected 
by ballot or otherwise, by any congregation in 
America; and it is either a mistake, or an in¬ 
tentional oppression, to impose conditions re¬ 
pugnant to the religious polity of the Church, 
before granting them rights and privileges that 
equal and no more to those accorded to 
Protestant denominations. “ After the manner 
called heresy, so worship we the God of our 
fathers;” but Heaven forbid that we should 
oppose Catholicism after the manner that our 
forefathers showed their zeal for the truth. 
We have a long and desperate struggle to 
maintain against the Romish despotism, and 
want to come to it with clean hands. We 
want to he fit to champion the truth against 
their error, and we are proportionately grieved 
when any friends of ours give the enemy the 
advantage of having us in the wrong. 

Our notion is, let all parties have fair play 
and equal position before the law; impose no 
burdens, lay no hindrances upon any party or 
opinion, but such as shall operate equally aa 
well as justly upon all. 

It is not by denying corporate powers to the 
bishops or archbishops of Rome, and so em¬ 
barrassing their freedom, or driving them to 
indirect methods of guarding their rights; but 
by a plain, direct, and adequate general regu¬ 
lation, to prohibit all religious .congregations 
whatsoever from taking, holding, or enjoying 
any property whatsoever, beyond such real 
estate, houses and lands, with their appurte¬ 
nances, as may be necessary, and actually used 
for the convenience of public worship and the 
use of burying grounds. So that wherever and 
whenever any revenue or income arises from 
church property, besides that whioh shall keep 
churches and burying-grounds in repair, it 
shall be sequestrated—applied to the purposes 
of the State, and expended in the support of a 
general system of education. 

Let any sect or party hold property for the 
uses here mentioned, but prohibit the mainte¬ 
nance of the ministry and all species of propa- 
gandism by means of the corporate property 
of the congregation. Let not the free faith of-- 
after generations be overridden or overruled 
by the money donated by superstition or fanat¬ 
ical piety, to religious uses. Make it an ab¬ 
solute rule that every flock shall feed its own 
pastor, or that they shall starve together, and 
we will get the apostolic times so far restored, 
and the Democratic dootrine of religious lib¬ 
erty well vindicated. This would prevent the 
bigotry and blindness of bribing Heaven and 
hiring holiness among men, by the abuse of 
wealth. It would prevent that secular ag¬ 
grandizement of churches, whioh gave the Re¬ 
formation so much trouble, and may soma 
other day require the reform of the Reforma¬ 
tion over again. 

Will Protestantism consent to this? Will 
it afford the like protection to the world’s lib¬ 
erties against itB own abuses, whieh it so ear¬ 
nestly insists upon as against the old enemy ? 
Will it fairly and fully inaugurate its own 
boasted “ voluntary principle ? ” If not, it will 
of course talk nonsense, and perpetuate mis¬ 
chievous follies, in its antagonism to those 
wrongs in the Catholio Church, which it cher¬ 
ishes in itself. 

The statute of Pennsylvania passed in the 
year 1731, to enable religious societies to pur¬ 
chase and hold lands for churches, burying 
grounds, and (parochial) schools, given or 
granted to persons in trust for such uses, pro¬ 
vides as follows: “That nothing in this act 
contained shall be declared, taken, or con¬ 
strued, to enable any of the said religious so¬ 
cieties or people, or any person or persons what¬ 
soever, in trust for them, or to their use, to 
purchase, take, or receive, any lands or tene¬ 
ments, by gift, grant, or otherwise, for or to¬ 
wards the maintenance of such churches or 
houses of worship, schools, or alms-houses, 

(Congregational charities,) or the people be¬ 
longing to the same, or for any other use or 
purpose, save for the uses in this act mention¬ 
ed.” 

This act applies, of course, to unincorpora¬ 
ted societies only. But it had been well, if in 
all special charters, and in all general laws for 
incorporating churches, the same prohibition 
had been strictly enforced. 

We have quoted the proviso, to show that 
our idea is based upon authority-of a high 
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character, and to exhibit the principle more 
fully. 

We touch the Babject itself, because we think 
the country deeply concerned in the discussion 
and settlement of the question, and the mat¬ 
ters generally involved in it. 

The religious liberty of this country, with 
all the political blessings dependent upon it, 
is at stake. It is seriously imperilled by the 
movements which tho Catholic hierarchy are 
pressing to an issue among us; and it is just 
as much endangered by the unjust and im¬ 
prudent resistance of Protestantism. The com¬ 
mon sohool system, pure American polioy in 
the spirit and action of the Government, and 
due influence upon the interests of the world 
abroad, must be maintained, defended, and 
fostered. And we want to be all right, as well 
as ready, for our share of the great duty and 
responsibility of the time. E. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, of New York, 
have Ecnt us half a dozen of their books and 
pamphlets issued within the year. They are: 
Hints towards Reform, in Lectures, Addresses, 
and othor writings. By Horace Greeley. Pp. 425. 
2d edition, enlarged: dedicated to “ tho Generous, 
tho Hopeful, the Loving, who, firmly and joyfully 
believing in tho impartial and boundless goodness 
of our Father, trust that the errors, tho crimes, and 
tho miseries, which have long rendered earth a 
hell, shall yet be swallowed up and forgotten in a 
far-exceeding and unmeasured reign of truth, puri¬ 
ty, and bliss." 

Those who are intended by this address, will 
be glad to get the collection of his writings, 
which the author has made for their convenient 
use; and those who deny “ the soft impeach¬ 
ment ”—that is, all “ the rest of mankind ”— 
will be abundantly rewarded for looking close¬ 
ly into this admirable exhibition of all the cur¬ 
rent questions of the day, and some other things 
whose day lias not yet come, but is coming. 
Essays on Human Rights, and their Political Guar¬ 
anties. By E. P. Hurlburt. With notes by George 
Combe. Pp, 250. 

The main topics are: The Origin of Human 
Rights; the true Function of Government; the 
Constitution of Government; Constitutional 
Limitations and Prohibitions; the Elective 
Franchise; Rights emanating from the Senti¬ 
ments and Affections; the Rights of Woman ; 
the Right of Property and its Moral Relations ; 
Intelleotual Property. 

The table of contents is a tempting one. It 
affords fine practice for a young thinker. Any 
one with his heart right, who puts a tolerable 
head to work on the disoussion of these themes, 
will know something available for real use by 
the time he has got through. 

Delia’s Doctors. By Hannah Gardner Creamer 
Pp. 262. • 

We have not had time to read this story. 
It is a tale with an interwoven expose, we 
suspect, of all the pathies in vogue among the 
sects of medical people. The first ohapter de¬ 
scribes a case, and, as we observe, the words 
allopathy, homeopathy, hydropathy, sympathy, 
and mesmerism, among tho headings of the 
chapters, we suspect that it is the old grudge 
treated according to the new notions, or why 
would the Fowlers take the pains to publish it ? 
They have a habit of putting their hearts into 
their work and works, which servos for a good 
hint at the character and drift of all they pub¬ 
lish This book, therefore, may be well or ill- 
done—we do not know, for we do not know 
Hannah Gardner Creamer—but that it is well 
intended is warranted sufficiently by the im¬ 
print of the publishers, The title page carries 
the motto, “ It hath a plan, but no plot. Life 
has none.'’ — Festus. Our guess is just the oth¬ 
er way—that it hath a plot, and may, per¬ 
chance, have no plan. Moreover, we dispute 
the proposition of Festus ; very few lives have 
any plan, the more’s the pity; and most of 
those that are of any importance, more pitiful 
still, are made up of nothing but plots. Will 
somebody read the book and toll us how near¬ 
ly we have guessed its character from the title 
page, and the known drift of the publishers, 
without knowing anything more about it ? 

The Future op Nations : A Lecture by Louis Kos¬ 
suth. Revised and oorrootod by the author. Pp. 
44. Delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, June 21, 1852. 

The price marked in the Fowlers’ catalogue 
for this pamphlet, is 12 cents, and they say that 
when single copies of the works in tho list are 
wanted, the amount in postage stamps, small 
change, or bank notes, may be enclosed in a 
letter and sent to the publishers, (No. 131 Nas¬ 
sau street, New York,) who will forward the 
books by return of the first mail. Our advice 
to our readers is, to enclose the stamps forth¬ 
with, and order Kossuth’s Future of Nations, 
with their thanks to the Fowlers for publish¬ 
ing it in this form for them. We have a rea¬ 
son, and a good one, for this. In our own 
youth, under the good providence of God, we 
heard one lecture that bad something in it, and 
blundered upon one or two printed pamphlets, 
Buch as Dr. Channing’s “ Self-Culture; ” and 
to this day the fragrance of their flower is 
sweet in the fruit which they oontinue to yield. 
Let your boys and girls have the speech. 

The Milk Trade in New York and Vicinity. By 
John Mullaly. With an introduction by Dr. Trail. 
Pp. 118. In paper cover, price 25 oents. 

This seems to he a well got up and a very 
complete book. The farmers and dairy-men 
well know whether they want it or not. A 
very hasty glance at it inclines us to think they 
dQ. 

A New Theory op Population j Republished from 
the Westminster Review for April, 1862. Price 
12£ cents. 

The subject of this article does not come, for 
any good purpose, within the limits of a mere 
book notice. It can be read in an hour or two, 
and whoever wants it will bo satisfied to know 
where to get it. * 

The following pamphlets, reports, &c., have 
been received from time to time. The crowd¬ 
ed condition of our columns will not admit of 
a more specific notice : 

Sixth Annual Report op the General Agent 
op the Board op National Popular Educa¬ 
tion: With the Constitution of tho Board. Cleve¬ 
land : Harris, Fairbanks, & Co., Publishers. 

Fifth Annual Report op the Board op Regents 
op the University op Wisconsin : for the year 
1852. Madison: Brown & Carpenter, Printers. 
Report op the Board op Trustees op the Wis 
consin Institution for the Education op the 
Blind : for the year 1852. Madison: David At¬ 
wood, Printer. 

First Annual Report of the Commissioners op 
Emigration of the State op Wisconsin. Print¬ 
ed as above. 

Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports op the 
American Baptist Free Mission Society, held 
in Lowell, Massachusetts, June 4th and 5th., 1861; 
and Montrose, Pennsylvania, Jnne 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
1862. Utica, N. Y.: Roberts, Printer. 

Second Annual Report op the Trustees of 
the New York State Asylum for Idiots. 
Transmitted to the Legislature, Feb. 10, 1863. Al¬ 
bany : C. Van Benthuysen, Printer. 

Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane : for the year 1852. -By Thomas S. Kirk- 
bride, M. D., Physician to the Institution. Pub¬ 
lished by order of the Board of Managers. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1853. 

The Extinction of Pauperism. By Prince Napo¬ 
leon Louis Bonaparte. Translated from the third 
Paris edition, by James H. Causten, Jr. Washing¬ 
ton : Wm.H. Morrison & Co. 

A Project for Opening a Northwest Passage 
BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS, 


BY MEANS OP A RAILWAY ON BRITISH TERRITO¬ 
RY, Ac. By Alexandor Doull, Esq., 0. E. London: 
Published by the Canadian Land and Railway As¬ 
sociation. . 

An Exposition of the Proceedings of Certain Meet¬ 
ings, Professing to be of the Society of Friends of 
the Orthodox party, against Certain of its Members 
for their Interest, in the Subject of Spiritual Mani¬ 
festations, in which such Manifestations are Proven 
to be Consistent with Quakerism. Philadelphia, 1853. 
United States Supreme Court : John Kennott et 
al., Appellants, against Thomas Jefferson Chambers, 
Respondent. Argument of Luman Sherwood, Esq., 
of New York, counsel for appellants. December 9, 
1852. New York: Sackett & Co., Printers. 

People—Diplomacy : or, the Mission of Friendly 
International Addrosses between England and 
Franoe. London: printed for W. & F.- G. Cash. 

A Catalogue of the Officers and Students op 
Haverford School, 1852—’63. Published by the 
Students. Philadelphia: Kite & Walton, Printers- 
An Essay on the Physical and Moral Effects 
op the use op Tobacco as a Luxury : A Prize 
Essay. By A. H. Grimshaw, A. M., M. D. New 
York : Published by Wm. Earned. 

Tobacco: The Effeots of its Use as a Luxury on the 
Physical and Moral Nature of Man. A Prize Es¬ 
say. By Elisha Harris, M. D., Physician to the 
Now York City Dispensary. Published as above.. 

Ruth: A Novo! By tho author of Mary Barton. 
Boston: Tiokn'or, Rood, & Fields. Prioe 38 cents. 
This is one of tbo best novels we have read 
lately. It is written in an easy, natural style, 
occasionally moviug to tears by its pathos. Its 
characters are well drawn, and we think its 
circulation will do good. * 

Carlotina and the Sanfedksti : or, a Night with 
the Josuits at Rome. By Edmund Fanene. New 
York : John S. Taylor. 

Tho aim of this book is to show that there 
are but two great powers in the world—the 
one representing the past, with its attendant 
burden of ignorance, crimes, and miseries, call¬ 
ed Catholicism., or Romanism; the other, con¬ 
tending for the present, and overshadowing the 
future, known as Republicanism, or Liberty, or 
Protestantism. Its scenes are laid during the 
Italian struggles for liberty in 1848, and are 
vividly depicted. It illustrates in a strong light 
the struggle now going on between religious 
despotism and liberty. * 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien¬ 
able rights; that among these, are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.”— Men of 1776. 

“ We, the people of the United States, in or¬ 
der to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of Ameirea.” * * * 

“ Congress shall make no law * * * 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 

“ No person shall be * * * deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law.” 

“ The enumeration in the Constitution of cer¬ 
tain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people.” 

There is one day of the year in which the 
principles enunciated above, obtain universal 
approval. On the Fourth of July—the politi¬ 
cal Sabbath of the year — reverence is had 
to the principles upon which the Republio is 
founded. The day was generally celebrated 
by public and private parties, and we observe, in 
the orations delivered, less grandiloquent speech¬ 
making than usual, and more calls upon the 
people to select men known for their honesty 
and integrity, both in publio and private life, 
to serve them, than mere political hacks, desti¬ 
tute of these qualities! The only security for 
the Republic, or for any Republio, is in the vir¬ 
tue and intelligence of the people; and the 
men who sap this foundation by mean and 
sordid trickery, or by adroit chicanery, to se¬ 
cure selfish ends, or personal advancement, 
should be discountenanced, and better men se¬ 
lected to fill their places. Wo owe it to God, 
to posterity, and to the country, to maintain 
the principles of Liberty bequeathed us by our 
fathers, and we trust none will be found want¬ 
ing in this duty. # 

SUMMARY. 

The new prepaid envelopes furnished by the 
Government are for sale by our city postmas¬ 
ter. Much complaint is made because the 
manufacturer has affixed to each one his pri¬ 
vate business card. Price of the envelopes, 
$3 20 per hundred. 

The Evening Star has changed hands. It 
is now published by W. D. Wallach and W. 
H. Hope, formerly of tho Philadelphia Penn¬ 
sylvanian. The Star does not exchange with 
tho Ei a. 

The Republic has commenced a new series, 
and is how published as a two cent paper. It 
will hereafter he independent in politics. It 
is now of convenient size, racy in tone, and, we 
trust, will live a long life. 

Freeman, the alleged fugitive slave at In¬ 
dianapolis, it is said, is a member of a Christian 
church. The Lafayette Courier (old line Dem¬ 
ocrat) says, “ it will be an interesting soene at 
the Supreme Court of Jehovah—the court of 
final assize—when the Christian negro and tho 
Christian slave-hunter and the Christian prose¬ 
cuting attorney shall appear, face to face, be¬ 
fore that tribunal—when the decalogue shall 
he read, and that ‘new commandment’ ! thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ is read in 
their hearing, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court announced against the violators of either 
of these precepts: ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ ” 

Friday, the 1st instant, was a day of calami¬ 
ties in New York. One of the boiler flues of 
the steamer New World exploded, killing four 
or five persons, and maiming others; a man 
named John Cushing was burned to death at a 
fire; a child of John Oherhuher fell into a pot 
of coffee, and was soe severely soalded as to re¬ 
sult in its death; and in the afternoon a hail¬ 
storm visited the city, unroofing bouses and de¬ 
stroying much property; Several houses were 
blown down. This storm did great damage in 
Pennsylvania. 

The Union has read the New York Evening 
Post and the Buffalo Republic out of the party. 
It admits that its recent article relative to free¬ 
ing the slaves in Cuba was written not by au¬ 
thority, so that the Administration is not re¬ 
sponsible for its “purely American policy.” 
We see it stated that Major Nicholson now oc¬ 
cupies the editorial chair of the Union. 

No Use for Them. —The Chicago Democrat 
says that Eastern papers are circulating the 
following story: 

“ A gentleman went to a physician, complain¬ 
ing of a severe headache. The M, D. told him 
he would have to take out his brains in order 
to relieve his head. After he had taken them 
out, our hero Baw a friend passing by, and, 
leaving his brains on the table, followed him. 
A short time after, the physician saw him and 
inquired why he did not come after his brains, 

‘ Oh! ’ says our friend, ‘ l do not need them now, 
for I’ve" been elected to the Illinois Legisla- 

It was the Illinois Legislature, we believe, 
which passed the infamous black laws last win¬ 
ter, making Illinois a slave State, TJie folly 
of this enactment probably originated the above 
fable. 

Maine. —The Democratic State Convention 
of Maine met at Bangor on the 30th ult., and 
proceeded to ballot for a candidate for Govern¬ 


or, with the following result: Albert Pillsbury 
received 399 out of 615 votes, on the third bal¬ 
lot, and was declared duly nominated. 

The Metropolitan Railroad. —The following 
is the amount of subscriptions to the stock of 
this road: In Georgetown, 7,057 shares; Wash¬ 
ington City, 2,200; Montgomery county, (Md„) 
388; Frederick county, 140; Washington co., 
224. Total, 10,009 shares. 

The President has approved of Capt. Meigs’s 
plan for an aqueduct to supply Washington 
and Georgetown with water. The work will 
he prosecuted with vigor, and the aqueduct 
will he larger than at first proposed. 

New Hampshire. — The Legislature of this 
State, prior to its adjournment, passed resolu¬ 
tions endorsing the National Administration 
and the Compromise measures, and against any 
European settlement on the continent. The 
resolutions relative to the acquisition of Cuba 
were rejected. 

Hon. Gerrit Smith, M. C., lies seriously ill at 
his home, in Peterboro’, New York, having 
recently undergone a very serious and painful 
surgical operation. 

The Connecticut Legislature has adjourned. 
The railroad hill was finally passed. It fixes 
the damages at $5,000 for every life carelessly 
lost, and appoints three commissioners with 
advisory powers. 

INFIDELITY IN DISGUISE. 

The editor of the Fairfield (S. C) Herald 
thinks we have done him injustice in a remark 
we made, attributing to him the opinion that 
Abolitionism is “ nothing more nor less than 
infidelity in disguise.” We have no disposition 
to misrepresent our friend, if he will permit us 
to call him so, though he did class the Era with 
the upholders of the Hartford Anti-Bible Con¬ 
vention, and oheerfully give place to his 

“Correction. —In noticing our remarks on 
infidelity and abolitionism, the National Era, 
as it is accustomed to do whonever speaking on 
this subject, misrepresents them. We did not 
assert, nor do we wish to he understood as even 
intimating, that none but those who were slave¬ 
holders, or the sustainers of slavery, were Chris¬ 
tians ; for we have met with Northern men, who 
were opposed to slavery, that were as perfect, 
or as near perfection as men are allowed to ap¬ 
proximate in this mundane existence. We could 
indicate Northern men and Northern presses 
that are as liberal as we desire; they occupy a 
decorous position on the subject of slavery, and 
that is all we ask—all we could with justioe 
demand. Enjoy your own private opinion, but 
when you approach to an attack upon our in¬ 
stitution in solid phalanx, under the banner 
of universal emancipation, emblazoned with the 
fanatical mottoes of a “ higher law than the 
Constitution,” or an organized “National Anti- 
Slavery ” party, in defiance of the sanction of 
the Bible, then we say infidelity is rampant; 
such sentiments will always aid inevitably re¬ 
sult in Hartford Conventions.” 

Do we understand the editor of the Herald 
aright? Does he mean to say that “an attack 
upon our institution” of slavery, a belief in a 
“ higher law than the Constitution,” or an or¬ 
ganized “National Anti-Slavery party,” consti¬ 
tutes infidelity ? We are probably obtuse, but 
we cannot see that suoh an organization makes 
men infidels, as the word is generally under¬ 
stood. Christianity is the religion of those who 
profess to believe in the doctrines of Christ; i. e., 
supremo love to the One God, and love to All 
Men. Infidelity, as defined by Webster, is 
“ want of faith or belief; a witholding of cred¬ 
it” in Christianity. A belief in “a higher law 
than the Constitution,” and adherence to “ an 
organized National Anti-Slavery party,” do not 
constitute a man an infidel. By tho Herald’s 
own admission, he has met with men opposed 
to slavery who were “ near perfection,” and an 
organization of these men in a National Anti- 
Slavery party does not change their charac- 


NOMINATIQNS, &C. 

Trumbull County, Ohio■ —The Free Democ¬ 
racy of this county met on the 25th of June; 
Warren Young, Chairman. The following tic¬ 
ket was nominated: Ralph Plumb, for Repre¬ 
sentative; Heman R. Harmon, Sheriff; Salmon 
Fitoh, Treasurer; Abner Rush, Commissioner; 
James Gibson, Director of the County Infirma¬ 
ry ; and C. A. Brigden, Coroner. Tho Chair 
being called upon by vote of the Convention to 
appoint a County Central Committee for the 
ensuing year, constituted E. D. Howard, C. W. 
Smith, J. R. Morley, Alvin House, and Ira 
Knapp, said committee. Mr. Miller moyefl 
that the Convention adopt the Pittsburgh 
platform as an expression of their principles 
and position; carried unanimously. 

Orange County, Vermont. —The Free Demo¬ 
crats of this county met at Chelsea on the 23d 
ultimo; John White, President; Levi Tabor 
and Homer Hatch, Vice Presidents; William 
Hutchinson and William P. Brooks, Secreta¬ 
ries. The following county ticket was nomi¬ 
nated : 

For Senators—Hon. Phineas Moulton, Louis 
S. Peabody; for Assistant Judges of thq Coup- 
ty Court—John Waite, Levi Tabor; for Sher¬ 
iff, James F George; for High Bailiff, Peletiah 
Corliss; for Judges of Probate—John Lynde, 
for District of Randolph; Lyman Hinckley, for 
District of Bradford ; for County Committee— 
J. Morse Flint, B. W. Dyer, P. D. Bradford. 

Resolutions in opposition to the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and heartily approving of the reso¬ 
lutions and nominations of the Vermont Free 
Democratic State Convention, were adopted. 

itutland County, Vermont .—The Free De¬ 
mocracy of this oounty met pursuant to call; 
Sturgis Penfield, Esq., Chairman; P. Welch, 
Secretary. The following ticket was nomina¬ 
ted: 

For Senators—B. Davenport, H. Stewart, J. 
A. Barney : for Judges—T. H. Palmer, J. L. 
Marsh; for State’s Attorney—D. E. Nicholson ; 
for Sheriff—G. Graves; for High Bailiff—I. 
Ifetcharu ; for Judges of Probate—J. Warner, 
jr., for District of Rutland; S. M. Boardman, 
tor District of Fairhaven. 

We make room for two of the resolutions: 

Resolved, That virtually oply tvyo political 
organizations exist in this country—the party 
of Freedom on the one side, and the party of 
Slavery on the other—as the united encomiums 
bestowed by the leading Hunker Whig organs 
on Franklin Pierce, his Administration, and 
the Fugitive Slave Law, furnish sufficient proof 
of the truth of this position. 

Resolved, That Slavery, having' been pro¬ 
nounced by the civilised world a disease on the 
body politic in any country where it exists, the 
supporters of this system,(the party of Slavery,) 
fully determined to place themselves in a ridic¬ 
ulous and disgraceful position in the eyes of the 
all nations, declared that the party of Freedom 
and its Representatives in Congress were 9 out¬ 
side of any healthy political organization.” 

A resolution was adopted to give a wide cir¬ 
culation to Facts for the People, and the vigi¬ 
lance oommittee was authorized and requested 
so raise all the funds possible in their respeo- 
tiye towns, to meet tho expenses of the party, 
and for the purchase and distribution through¬ 
out the county of Facts for the People. The 
Secretary was authorized to receive such mon¬ 
eys, and transact the business for which they 
were intended, 

Windsor County, Vermont. —The Free De¬ 
mocracy of Windsor county held their Conven¬ 
tion at Woodstock on the 18 th ultimo. The 
proceedings were harmonious. An excellent 
set of resolutions was pass,ed. The following 
strong ticket was unanimously nominated ; 

For Senators—J. Wilder, W. W. Ruokman, 
M. M. Davis, A. P. Hunton; for Judges—R. 
Fletcher, M. Gay; for State’s Attorney—S. A. 
Webber; for Sheriff—L. Richmond; for High 
Bailiff—L. Raymond ; for Judges of Probate— 


James L. Aldrich, for the District of Windsor; 
Lyman Raymond, for the District of Norwich. 

Lawrence County, Pennsylvania. —A meeting 
of the Free Democracy of this county was held 
at East Newcastle, June 20th ; William Alls- 
wortb, President; J. C. White, Secretary. The 
following ticket was nominated: 

For Senator. William Vincent; for Assem¬ 
bly—G. C. Morgan; for Commissioner, Alex¬ 
ander Wright, jr.; for Treasurer—William 
Porter; for Auditor—David Bower ; for County 
Surveyor—Dr. Joseph Pollock. 

On motion the following county committee 
was appointed, with full power to devise ways 
and means to establish a paper in Newcastle, 
that will advocate the principles of the Free 
Democratic party, the enactment of a prohibi¬ 
tory Liquor Law by the Legislature of Penn¬ 
sylvania, &c.: 

J. C. White, W. Carpenter, W. M’Millcn, 
J. S. White, G. C. Morgan, Thomas Berry, 
Robert Mehard, R. W. Cunningham, William 
Porter, John P. M’Kiusey, William Allsworth, 
Thomas Silliman, E. Byers, and Doctor W. J. 
Randolph. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM CUBA. 

INGENIO -, NEAR CARDENAS. 

To 'the Editor of the National Era : 

A few days ago we visited the Ingenio-, 

a sugar estate of great extent and fertility, be¬ 
longing to a gentleman most remarkable for 
his energy and enterprise, who has sought to 
make his place a “ model farm.” Every kind 
of machinery ever used in making sugar is to he 
found there, from the old primeval “ bull-mill,” 
moved by oxen, to the magnificent De.Rosne in¬ 
ventions—purging the sugar with animal-black, 
and converting the clotted molasses into crys¬ 
tals of beautiful sugar by the centrifugal pro¬ 
cess. Water power and steam are used on the 
estate, and one can there see and compare the 
working of all the different processes. Interest¬ 
ing as are the ingenious contrivances for ap¬ 
plying the laws of nature to the artificial sup¬ 
ply of human wants, I know none more exquis¬ 
itely simple and more striking than the centrifu¬ 
gal machine of the French trains, as Jhe most 
modern machinery is Btyled—the term train 
signifying the succession of boilers, or vats, 
through which the liquid passes, in its transmu¬ 
tation from a creamy, foaming rivulet of eane 
juioesinto crystals of sugar, or diamond drops of 
slowly-distilling rum, as the case may he. The 
molasses, which remains after the first boiling 
and purging, is passed into a large vat; by the 
side of this vat are ranged in a row three or 
more cylinders, double cylinders, the outer one 
of solid metal, the inner of wire gauze; these 
cylinders revolve each on an axis, attached by 
a horizontal wheel and a strap-band to a shaft 
which communicates with the great driving 
wheel of the engine, in the centre of the mill. 
The molasses is ladled out of the vat into the 
space between the two cylinders, and the shaft 
and axes are set in motion, at the rate of nine¬ 
teen hundred revolutions per minute. For three 
minutes and a half you see only a white, indis¬ 
tinct whirling; hut at the end of that time, the 
the motion is arrested by the man in charge. 
The cylinders slowly slacken their speed, then 
stop, and lo! the whole inner surface of the 
inner cylinder is covered with beautiful crys- 
talizations of a light yellow sugar. The atoms 
of the molasses, detached and driven through 
the wire gauze, re-unite in this new and beauti- 
form. As I watched this ingenious process, I 
could not help fancying that somewhat after 
this wise might the nebulas of space be slowly 
fashioning into worlds. The management and 
even the manipulation of this modern machine¬ 
ry can only be confided, of course, to intelligent 
workmen, and in most cases even the impor¬ 
tant subordinate stations in the mill are filled 
by whites. But on two®r three estates I have 
seen native Africans occupying posts which de¬ 
mand quickness and clearness of mind in those 
to whom they are committed. Two men whom 
I saw so employed, Lucumis — fine, athletic 
figures of men, with expressive and sensible fa¬ 
ces — were regarded by the administrator as 
being his most reliable agents. Yet these men 
had not received even the rudiments of what 
we usually call an education, and had been 
stolen and brought to Cuba, in the prime of 
their manhood—confirmed savages, with all 
the instincts and habits of savage life. They 
belonged, too, to a tribe which, as I may have 
told you before, is remarkable for barbarism 
and ferocity. So proud and defiant, indeed, 
are the Lucumis, that they are generally 
treated more respectfully than the other ne¬ 
groes, and are rarely and reluctantly subjected 
to degrading punishments. Instances are not 
unfrequent, in which a Lucumi, who has been 
chastised, has forthwith hung or otherwise 
slain himself, rather than live with the igno¬ 
minious remembrance of his punishment. Well 
cared for, and judiciously governed, these ne- 
roes make, I am told, the most faithful and 
evoted servants. One creole land owner of 
my acquaintance, who had passed some years 
in a Government office on the coast of Africa, 
had a body-guard of about twenty of this 
tribe, on whom he relied as confidently as 
Jung Bahadoor or Napoleon op their faithful 
Boeotians. Nor is it wonderful that negroes, 
horn in a country where Slavery exists in full 
force and glory, (for I suppose that Africa must 
rank next to North America as a slaveholding 
continent,) should acquire this savage feeling 
of loyalty to a chief, by whom they are singled 
out from their fellows, specially favored and 
protected. It is only absurd for apy one to 
draw arguments ip favor of Slavery from such 
facts. The troops and the friends of a military 
despot are hardly the persons from whom we 
care to receive our views of the nature and ad¬ 
vantages of a. military despotism. Yet there is 
no reason for our refusing t^eir testimony that 
cannot he urged, With greater fopce’ against 
the evidence ip favpr of Slavery, adduced from 
the deyotiop, ip word or deed, of favorite slaves 
to their masters. Loyalty to persons is not one 
of the nobler and higher virtues of man. He 
who died—not for his friends alone, hut for his 
foes—for the world, for the hopes of the human 
race and the principles of eternal truth—has 
shown us a better way. I feel Bomewhat hu¬ 
miliated by that affection of dependants whiqh 
is so ipqch lauded by conservative statesmen 
and sentimental LadjrEmily VVortleys. It is 
not honorable to our race, for it is pot a purely 
fiumap grace. That which ennobles the New¬ 
foundland dog does nqt exalt a living human 
soul, J think. 

Ingenio-, near Cardenas. 

The coffee culture, as you know, has greatly 
decayed in Cuba. Introduced into this place 
by the French refugees from Hayti, it was at 
one time the leading staple interest of the 
island; but the Brazilian growers have gradu¬ 
ally beaten the Cuban out of the markets, and 
coffee is now cultivated to a very limited ex¬ 
tent, and generally in connection with and in 
subordination to a sugar estate. The original 
cafetales, as they are called, were renowned for 
their beauty. The French planters who laid 
them out were men of taste and refinement, 
qnd took thought for the beautiful as well as 
for the useful, m planning their estates. Even 
those which now remain, shorn of their original 
brightness, are marvellously lovely. They, and 
they only, can give the stranger an adequate 
idea of the beauty to which the tropical land¬ 
scape may he brought by skillful and and taste¬ 
ful cultivation. It is true, one sees near Ha¬ 
vana Borne attempts at gardening, and every 
stranger is carried, as of course, to see the 
bishop’s garden, with its magnificent ceyha, 
and the gardens attached to the quintas or 
oountry seats of the Marquis Esteves, the 
Conde Santabenia, the Captain General, and 
other dignitaries and nobles. 

Some of these places were well planned; and 
jn some of them, as particularly in the Esteves 
a Palatino garden, you may still find an abund¬ 
ance of beautiful flowers, fine palm avenues, 
and excellent fruit trees. But they lack ex¬ 
tent, and are insufficiently cared for—a thing, 
by the way, hard to be accounted for, when 
we remember how imipense are the incomes of 
their owners. Landscape gardening, as an art, 
is quite unknown in Cuba; and yet a fine 
cafetal is an appealing witness to the propri¬ 
ety of introducing it. Attached to this estate 
is one of these properties, anciently very im- 
Ortant ip itself, but on which are' now pro- 
uceci only a]iout fjOO bags of coffee. It is kept 
up chiefly as an ornament to the sugar estate, 
a home lor the younger negroes, and a farm. I 
believe it answers all its purposes. The first 
it certainly answers. 

The early morning at this season of the year 
ip Cuba is truly delicious, having gold in its 
Lands, as the Oferrpaps 'sajr, apd things better 
than gold—health and joyf'ulness of heart. 
Even 1, who like my “world well aired” before 
1 go into it, am a convert, at this present time, 
to the doctrines of aged wisdom on the subject 
of early rising. 


About 5j^, A. M., Don- and myself 

take our coffee; the Don superintends the har¬ 
nessing of his fiery little white horse into his 
light American wagon, bought by him for tho 
purpose of driving over his thirteen miles of 
sugar lands and coffee estate, on which he has 
made broad, good roads; and then we dash 
off at a brisk road pace through the seemingly 
interminable cane-fields to the cafetal. The 
heavy dew, glittering on the countless waves of 
green, gives them a soft delightful brilliancy; 
the clear, cloudless sky, the balmy air so mild 
that to breathe it is a luxury, beguile the some¬ 
what monotonous drive, till we dash into the 
cool shades of the planteneria, an unfailing ad¬ 
junct of all great estates in this land, where the 
plantain is the staff of life. 

The plantain tree, though not by any meanB 
a lofty or imposing tree—looking, indeed, more 
like a huge kind of long cabbage-leaved reed, or 
flag, than like a tree—still grows to the height 
of twenty feet or more; and ita heavy branches 
nodding over the road make a delightful shade, 
from which we emerge only to pass into the 
more umbrageous sanctuaries of the cafetal. 
The full-leaved orange tree—the thrifty, clean, 
dark, glossy foliage of the mango—the tall, 
elm-like aguacate—the cone-shaped mamey, 
cover the land on both sides as far as the eye 
can reach. Everywhere are seen the light, 
shrubby outlines of the coffee-plant springing 
up beneath the statelier fruit trees. Avenues' 
of two and three miles in length lead to the 
different quarters of the estate; and formed, 
as they are, of the full exuberant mango-tree, 
or the aguacate, planted alternately with the 
glorious, royal palm, become, indeed, forest 
aisles of surpassing nobleness and beauty. The 
height of the palms is immense, many of them 
towering more than a hundred feet into the 
air; and it is a consequence of this great 
height that the over-leaping arches of the 
graceful leaves do not exclude the sunlight 
which pours through the intervals as through 
the clerestory windows of a cathedral, and gives 
life to the green solemnity of the majestio col¬ 
onnades. 

The mansion of the cafetal is a model of a 
tropical cottage, elegantly proportioned, cool, 
dark, with floors of variegated marble, and 
wood-work of rich, deep-hued Indian woods. A 
garden, filled with heavy blooms of rose and 
and jasmine, and the gorgeous purple Carolina, 
and a hundred beautiful flowers, makes the air 
faint with fragrance. A dense grove of orange 
trees near by is lighted up through ail its dusk 
recesses by the glowing fruit, which lies all about 
on the bright red earth—little naked negroes 
kicking aside, and satiated pigs disdainfully re¬ 
jecting, great luscious fruits, for which the 
mouths of Beacon street or Fifth avenue might 
water. Whenever we ride over there, we find 
lying on the marble tables of the sittiog-room, 
handfuls of these Buperb oranges, fresh plucked 
for us; or huge pine-apples, fine as any that 
the art and wealth of England can command 
in her magnificent hot-houses. The pine-apple 
alone, of all the exported fruits of Cuba, ap¬ 
pears to me an entirely new thing when eaten 
on its native soil. The banana —the hush 
banana—is never allowed to ripen on the tree, 
as it falls out of its sheltering purple glove im¬ 
mediately on maturity. When, therefore, we 
get a really good banana at the North, we have 
it in almost if not in quite as favorable condi¬ 
tion as those are whioh one finds in Cuba. Nor 
is the difference between the ripe orange from 
the tree and the well-ripened orange from the 
fruiterer’s shop so very remarkable as one 
might expect. This I say specially of the 
Havana orange. I think the orange of South¬ 
ern Europe is very much better when eaten 
“under the tree” than when bought for three 
cents in Sohool street. But the pine-apple, 
fresh from its scrubby pine, is absolutely an¬ 
other creature from that indigestible, sour, 
stringy thing, which we try in vain to make 
palatable by slicing it up and sugaring it. As 
eaten here, in its perfection, it realizes our 
vague notions of the aromatic fruits that ripen 
beneath the tropical sun, and, like Burgundy 
among wines, asserts for itself an unquestion¬ 
able and unapproachable superiority. Then 
we have the zapote—that strange, potato-faced 
fruit, which conceals beneath its rude exterior 
a richness and savory sweetness whioh Neither 
the nectarine nor the peach can surpass. But 
besides these, I know no West Indian fruits 
which can compare in delicacy and pungenoy 
of flavor with our best Northern fruits. As 
Cuba has no summer, and the Cuban can 
never know the quiet eestacy of a true' New 
England June day, so she has no bountiful out¬ 
pouring of Nature’s holyday fare to refresh 
mankind, when emancipated from the weary 
works of winter. The high-flavored, lordly 
strawberry; the juicy, wholesome apple ; the 
melting pear; the peach, that carries in its 
ruddy heart such odorous memories of its Per¬ 
sian home—these are all unknown in Cuba. 
In eating her fruits, aB in breathing her air, 
man, like the “heavy-winged thieves,” cloys 
with excess of sweet. All this I write to you, 
at the dictation of my sober judgment. I know 
it must be so. But I have not yet gathered 
honey enough here to weary of the strange, 
languid enjoyment of mere living. 

' w. h. h. 

THE CASE OF JOHN FREEMAN. 

We mentioned last week that John Free¬ 
man, a respectable colored man of this city, 
had been apprehended as a fugitive slave, and 
that his case was pending when we went to 
.press, (Wednesday morning,) before Hon. Ste¬ 
phen Major, Judge of the Marion Circuit 
Court, on a writ of habeas corpus. 

The case has caused great excitement, and 
it would he strange if it had not. Freeman 
has resided here as a freeman for nine years, 
having come here from Georgia in 1844. Du¬ 
ring this period, by his industry and upright¬ 
ness, he has secured the esteem of all acquaint¬ 
ed with him. 

When Freeman came here he brought with 
him a considerable amount of property. He 
deposited, we understand, $600 in bank ; he 
soon purchased property, and married a re¬ 
spectable girl then living ip the family of Rev. 
Henry W. Beecher. He has a family of three 
children, not five as we erroneously stated last 
week. By his industry and frugality fie has 
acquired property to the amount of four or five 
thousand dollars. 

The manner of Freeman’s arrest and the in- 
solenoe of the claimant had no tendency to 
prevent excitement. The cowardly officers who 
arrested him, did so by resorting, as usual in 
such cases, to falsehood and deception. They 
represented to him that he was required to go 
to the office of a Justice of the Peace, to give 
testimony ip a ease wherein another colored 
man yeas a party. The unsuspecting man ac¬ 
companied them to the office of Esquire Sulli¬ 
van, the United States Commissioner. Stop¬ 
ping for a moment at the office of Mr. Ketch- 
am, whioh is adjoining the Commissioner’s 
office, he was there apprehended and hurried 
before Commissioner Sullivan, There was 
great reluctance ta give Freeman opportunity 
to consult counsel. Mr. Ketoham, appearing 
as one of his counsel, demanded opportunity to 
consult his client in private, and he was re¬ 
luctantly permitted to take Freeman into his 
office for this purpose. The consultation had 
continued but a few minutes before the claim¬ 
ant, with his posse, called at the door, which 
was looked, and became quite clamorous for 
his intended victim. Shortly after the door 
was opened by Mr. K., officer Stapp and his 
assistants seized Freeman with a ferocity that 
would have done honor to tigers, and hurried 
him down stairs and to the court-house, to 
which place the Commissioner had adjourned 
the hearing. TkfiJmT one of Freeman’s coun¬ 
sel spun followed. When he arrived in court, 
the olaimant, Ellington, was insolently exam¬ 
ining the mouth of Freeman, probably to dis¬ 
cover certain marks therein. Counsel remind¬ 
ed the court and the claimant that his client 
was a man, and not a horse , and that fie ex, 
pected him to be. treated as a man. In the 
jneau time the people began to assemble, and 
it was evident that public sentiment would re¬ 
quire a more deliberate trial than the olaimant 
at first intended should he had. 

Since the return of the case from Judge Ma¬ 
jor, we think Mr. Sullivan hqs ahown a dispo¬ 
sition to dp, justice to both parties, so far as the 
law under which he acts will permit. Counsel 
for the claimant desired some time for them¬ 
selves to prepare for trial, but denied that the 
defendant was entitled to a moment’s time for 
his defence, hut, out of respect to public opin¬ 
ion, they were willing to give thirty days, 
which they thought q reasonable time, to Free¬ 
man to procure evidence of his freedom, if any 
existed. The Commissioner, looking at the 
distance to be travelled, deemed thirty days 
not a reasonable time, and gave, we think very 
properly, nine weeks from last Monday, wlii^h 
day is set for the further hearing pf the ease. 

Indiana Free Democrat. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Approaching Inauguration Day at the Crys¬ 
tal Palace—An Apprentice Discharged from 

Custody—Dr. Elder on the District 'Slave 

Trade—A Common Error Corrected — Hunt’s 

Merchants? Magazine, and the Baltimore j- 

Ohio Railroad, See. 

New York, July 9, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

A person living at a distance, especially if 
his locum tenens be in some rustio retreat, 
apart from even the gentler buzz of village 
life, on reading the descriptions of the Crys¬ 
tal Palace and its attractions, copied into his 
favorite weekly paper, would scarcely real¬ 
ize how little attention it has attracted in the 
city of its site, since the first few weeks of the 
progress of this great industrial enterprise. 
This was naturally the case amid the driving, 
dashing, hurry-scurry, helter-skelter scenes of 
our great Commercial Centre. An impression 
made by any “new thing” here, only remains 
until tho next novelty comes along, and then 
it is pushed out of its temporary lodging place 
in the memory, to make room for some other 
applicant for admission, whioh is routed as 
quickly in its turn. But, true as this is, the 
doings and prospective doings at the great Pal¬ 
ace are beginning to receive renewed attention 
even here, where distance does not “ lend en¬ 
chantment to the view.” This is owing to the 
the fact that we at length begin to feel that a 
reliable time for the opening of the great In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition has really been “fixed.” 
This is the 15th of July, as I have already in¬ 
formed you. The “inauguration,” however, 
will take place the day before, and will be 
comparatively private—that is, as “ private ex¬ 
ecutions” aro private, for there will be a crowd 
present quite sufficient for comfort. In fact, 
the representatives of the press alone, with the 
officials of tho concern and the exhibitors, will 
be quite multitudinous, saying nothing of other 
complimentary receptions of domestic and for¬ 
eign commissioners, their “friends,” &e. 

On the 14th, President Pierce will certainly 
he on hand, if nothing happens. So, at least, 
he writes to Mayor Westervelt, in a letter dated 
July 4th, saying: “Should my health be suoh 
as it is at present, nothing will probably pre¬ 
vent me from reaching your city on the eve¬ 
ning of the 13th inst.” 

The presence of the Nation’s Chief Ruler 
will be very appropriate as well as effective, 
and it will conspire, with other circumstances 
of the case, to render the oocasion one of in¬ 
tense interest, beyond mere local and selfish 
considerations, because nationalizing it, whioh 
is but the synonym of dignifying it in the esti¬ 
mation of the world at large. 

Some time since, while the Duerized phase 
of the noted Trainer case was pending, I took 
occasion to state, as a contrasting matter of 
fact, that the “master” of an alleged appren¬ 
tice (Mr. Randall) who escaped from “service 
or labor ” in the adjoining State of New Jer¬ 
sey into New York, could not find a Commis¬ 
sioner to take the first step for his reclamation, 
however prompt they would have been to aid 
the return of a slave to Maryland, ft seems 
he found a Commissioner, at length, who was 
willing to give his claim a hearing, in the per¬ 
son of George W. Morton, of this city, before 
whom the youth in question (John Yan Orden) 
was brought on habeas corpus, since the pen¬ 
ning of my last letter. It will not surprise 
anybody to learn that the apprentice was dis¬ 
charged from custody by the Commissioner on 
the ground that neither the Constitution nor 
the Fugititive Slave Law included “appren¬ 
tices ” in its category of reclamations. I will 
let him spfeak for himself) in this wise, in his 
opinion of the ease: 

“ The evidence proves that the person claim¬ 
ed as a fugitive from service was an apprentice 
under voluntary contract by indenture, to learn 
the making of shoes, and came to New York 
without permission, and refused to return. This 
evidence does not describe a person ‘held to 
service or labor,’ within the meaning of the 3d 
section, 4th article of the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the acts of Congress pass¬ 
ed in 1783 and 1850. The word ‘person’ in 
the Constitution, and in the sense used therein, 
is synonymous with slave, and the whole scope 
and object 'of that clause of the instrument, in 
my judgment, is exhausted and answered in its 
application to fugitive slaves, exclusive of any 
and all other description of runaway servants. 
In 1837, this clause of the Constitution was be¬ 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, 
iu the case of Priggs vs. The Commonwealth ot 
Pennsylvania, and the opinion delivered by 
Mr. Justioe Story, and' that of all the individ¬ 
ual members of tho Court, occupying almost 
one-third of 16 Peters’ Reports, 611, has ren¬ 
dered it now impossible to hold other, than 
that apprentices are wholly excluded from hav¬ 
ing been within the intention of the framers of 
tho Constitution, and of the acts of Congress 
passed to carry out the true object of that 
clause, providing for the recovery of fugitives 
from justice, and fugitive slaves described as 
held to service or labor.” 

Had Mr. Commissioner simply given it as 
his opinion that the said laws were not intend 
ed to embrace apprentices, I should not have 
been disposed to differ with him, especially as 
regards the law of 1850, or its framers—that is, 
those of them who were into the secret of the 
real motives and purposes of the concoctors 
thereof. The meaning of the fourth section of 
the third article of the Constitution is a differ¬ 
ent question. There aro, indeed, those among 
the most learned constitutional writers of our 
time, who think they have good reason to in¬ 
fer that apprentices, redemptioners, and other 
servants, were all that were included in the 
clause in question—“slaves” not being in the 
category at all. _ However, a decision is a de¬ 
cision; and, while nobody will be surprised, 
should this decision heceme a precedent for all 
time to come, there is at least this consolation 
to he derived from it. It still further unmasks 
the hypocrisy and injustice of the whole com¬ 
promising tribe, while taking away all pretence 
of a desire, on the part of the Northern com¬ 
promisers, to “ simply carry out a provision of 
the Constitution,” without distinction of per¬ 
sons to he affected thereby—for such is their 
talk ,-as you are aware. 

Before passing to other matters of a differ¬ 
ent class, I beg leave to enter my solemn protest, 
in a tone of becoming respectfulness, against 
the version of that Northern portion of the 
sop of Compromise, the “ bill for the abolition 
of tho District slave trade,” so called, whioh 
Dr. Elder will he understood as giving in his 
article upon the Pennsylvania Free Democratic 
nominations. (I think it was that artiele.) The 
truth is, the slave trade in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia is no more abolished than it is in Mary¬ 
land. Mark what I am saying, for hereby 
hangs a tale of mischievous misapprehension 
on the part of tnp.ny intelligent Northern 
peo.pl«. The hill in question merely forbids 
the importation of slaves from the States osten¬ 
sibly for sale within the District; while there 
is really nothing in the statute to prevent quasi 
importations of slaves, “owned by emigrants, 
to the District,” being really in transitu ex¬ 
portations ta the Southern market, effected 
through Williams & Co., with tho appliances of 
their pens in Alexandria. A little sham and 
pretence effeots the thing without much risk 
of that which is Mr. Everybody’s business 
being made a Bource of trouble to them. In a 
word, the concoctors of that bill took an old 
law which Maryland had repealed but two or 
three years before, incorporated it in their 
hatch, and called it a morceaux for Anti-Sla¬ 
very palates! What a slave State had reject¬ 
ed, beoause absurdly contrary to tho great 
principle of open competition in ail articles of 
traffio alike, thus became the very head of the 
corner of “ Southern concession ’’ in that in¬ 
iquitous structure, I say, “absurdly contrary 
to the rule of open competition,” because slave¬ 
holders came to see that “ what the law makes 
property” for one purpose, should be deemed 
property for all purposes alike; and hence 
they could not see the difference between a 
Kentuckian bringing a mule for sale within the 
limits of Maryland, and the' bringing in of a 
slave for tfio name purpose. They, therefore, 
abolished an odious commercial monopoly, 
Only to see it re-enaoted by Congress for the 
District of Columbia; and they acted consist¬ 
ently, as everybody will allow, to say nothing 
further. There has been given a monopoly of 
the traffic in human blood and hones to the 
slaveholders slave-sellers of Washington. 
Ifhey Qgn soil into Maryland and elsewhere, 
but Marylanders cannot sell slaves to their cus¬ 
tomers at home! There is the plain state,of 
the case, stripped of all its shams and pre¬ 
tences. 

The Merchants' Mqgazjr.e for July contains 
an article of some length, to which I would call 
your attention, as a resident of the District, 
where terminates a branch of the great enter¬ 
prise of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, con¬ 


taining as it does facts of special local interest. 
But these will also be of interest to thousands 
of your Western readers, dwelling on or adja¬ 
cent to the great through route Atlanticward 
across the Alleghanies. I refer to a paper en¬ 
titled “ Tho History of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and its Western Connections,” which 
is credited to the pen of J. E. Snodgrass, of 
Baltimore. The writer has used, as a text for 
his article, a timely and useful volume on the 
same subject, understood to be from the pen of 
William Prescott Smith, of the same city, who 
has modestly withheld his authorial identity. 
This well-known commercial expositor has 
other articles of more general value, which 
fully sustain the well-established reputation of 
the editor, (Freeman Hunt,) as the very pioneer 
among commercial editors, and the man who 
has made and ayailed himself of the discovery 
that there was such a thing as a commercial 
literature in theory, and admirably has he re¬ 
alized it practically in the great magazine en¬ 
terprise under notice. Indicator. 


MARRIAGE, 

Married in Napoleon, Michigan, June 29th, 
1853, by Rev. J. McBride, Professor Lorenzo 
Hand, Principal of the Michigan Wesleyan 
University, to Miss LydIa A. Church, Teacher 
in the same Institution. 


DEATH. 

Died in Brooklyn, July 4, Arthur Howard 
and Alfred Bowen, twin infants of Rev. Hen¬ 
ry Ward Beecher. 


PROSPECTUS OF FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

The “Facts for the People ” is a monthly, da- 
signed for preservation as a document for refereneo, 
r for general circulation, as a Free Democratic Min- 
ionary, especially among those not yet familiar with 
the Anti-Slavery movement. It will bo composed 
chiefly of articles from the National Era, adapted 
particularly to the purpose named. 

Each number will contain eight pages, and be print- 
sd on good paper, of the size of the Congressional 
Globe, in quarto form, suitable for binding. 

It will bo furnished at the following rates, by tho 
sar, twelve numbers constituting a volume: 

Six oopies to one address - - - - $1 
Twenty copies to one address - - - 3 
One hundred oopies to one address - 12 
Any person or club may in this way, by raising, 
$12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every month, for a 
whole year, to one hundred readers. Single subscri¬ 
bers will not be reeoivod. Send for a club, and order 
it to one address. The postage is a trifle—only half 
a cent a number, six cents a year, paid in advance at 
tho oflice where the paper is received. oy All pay¬ 
ments must be in advance. G.- BAILEY. 

P. S. Editors of newspapers favorable to the fore¬ 


will e 


going _ _ _ r __ 

monthly, by publishing tho Prospoetus, and directing 
attention to it. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON SERF: 

A TALE OF THE - CENTURY. 

BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 

The National Era, whioh first gave to the world 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, will commence in tho next issue 
the publication of an Original Novel, entitled The 
Anglo-Saxon Serf : a Tale of the —— Century. 
By Henry William Herbert, (Frank Forrester,) one 
of the most popular authors of the oountry. It wiB 
un through about twenty-six numbers of the Era , or 
half a volume. Persons wishing to secure tho work as 
it ahall appear should send in their subscriptions with¬ 
out delay. 

TERMS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 

One copy, one year - $2 I Five oopies, one year $8 
hree oopies, one year 5 | Ten copies, one year It 
These terms regulate the prioe of the Era, for single 
copies and for clubs, to old or new subscribers. Three, 
five, or ten old subscribers, for example, by clubbing, 
cay have so many oopies of the Era, for $5, $8, or $1 o. 
AGENTS AND CLUBS. 

Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each new yearly 
ubscriber, and twenty-five cents on eaoh renewed 
subscriber, except in the case of clubs. 

A club of three subscribers, one of whom may he an 
d one, at $5, will entitle the person making it up to 
copy of tho Era. for three months; a club of fivo, 
ro of whom may be old ones, at $8, to a copy for six 
months; a club of ten, fivo of whom may be old ones, 
at $15, to a oopy for one year. Money to bo forward¬ 
ed by mail, at our risk. Large amounts may bo ro- 
mitted in drafts or certificates of deposits. It will be 
seen that the price of the paper, single oopy, is two 
dollars a year. Agents sometimes allow a subscriber, 
whom they obtain or renew, the benefit of their cora- 
“ission, so that the subscriber, by their kindness, gets 
:s paper for $1.50, or $1.75, as the case may be. 

05?- Subscriptions for half a year, from the 1st of 
July to the 31st of December, will be received. 

G. BAILEY. 

ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT THIS OF- 
FICE, BY LEWIS CLEPHANE. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 37 J cei 
five copies'for $2, postage paid. 

Unole Tom’s Cabin in German—prioe 50 cents, post¬ 
age 15 oentB. » 

Key to Unolo Tom’s Cabin—prico 50 cents, postage 16 

White Slavery in the Barbary States, by Hon. Charlos 
Sumner—prioe 50 cents, postage 12 cents. 

Giddings’s Speeches, one volume 12mo—price $1, post¬ 
age 25 cents. 

Goodell’s American Slave Code—price 75 cents, post¬ 
age 18 cents. 

Manuel Pereira—prioe in cloth 75 cents, postage 12 . 
oents; in paper 50 oents, postage 10 cents. 

Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, ' 

National Era Office- 


is, postage 12 cents j 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA. 

A Complete system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An 
illustrated work, embracing outlines of Anatomy; 
Physiology of tho Human Body ; Hygienic Agencies, 
and tho Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Hydro¬ 
pathic Cookery; Theory and Practice of Water- 
Treatment; Spoeial Pathology and Hydro-Therapeu¬ 
tics, ineluding tho nature, causes, symptoms, and' 
treatment of all known diseases; Application to Sur¬ 
gical Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Mid¬ 
wifery and the Nursery. By R. T. Trail, M. D. Two 
large volumes, with a copious Index, substantially 
bound in library style, with nearly one thousand pa¬ 
ges. Price, prepaid by mail, only $3. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 

July 7—4t No. 131 Nassau street. Now York. 

For popular referonee, we know of no work which 
can fill its place. Of all the numerous publications 
which have Obtained such a wido popularity, as issued 
by Fowlors & Wells, perhaps nono are more adapted 
to general utility, than this rich, comprehensive, and 
well-arranged Encyclopedia .—New York Tribune. 

OS’- The steamship GOLDEN AGE, having boon 
unavoidably detained in oonsoquence of the failure 
at the foundry to finish tho machinery in the time 
agreed upon, will bo positively despatched on the 
15th day of August. See advertisement. 


Mrs. Vanderbilt, No. 185 Suffolk street, says of 

DR. Me LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS; 

K#- Being unwell, and not knowing whether It 
proceeded from derangement of the liver, or merely 
hysterics, I was persuaded to purchase a box of DR. 
McLANE'S LIVER PILLS, and, before I had used 
thorn ail, was entirely relieved. I am now enjoying 
perfect health, and cheerfully recommend Dr. Mo- 
Lane’s Celebrated Liver Pills to all similarly afiiietcd. 

New York, March 25, 1852. 

P. S. The above valuablo remedy, also DR. Mo- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, can now 
bo had at all the respectable Drug Stores in the Uni- 
ted States. 

tty Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none hut DR. MoLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 
There are other Pills, purporting to bo Liver Pills, 
now before the public. 


O 1 


NEW VOLUME 

|F WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET com- 
tho July number, and of course now 
co for new subscribers. A word to 
3 bo sufficient, though the Publisher 


is a favorable ti 


inet —the most popular illustrated dollar magazine in 
tho Union—is more captivating than ever. The ed¬ 
itor, (Francis C. Woodworth,) in his Foreign Sketch¬ 
es, is now rambling with the reader among the won¬ 
derful ruins of Herculaneum and Pompoii. The Bi¬ 
ography of distinguished Americans is still continued. 
Try this magazine. You will find it just the thing 
for your family. Each number contains 48 pages. 
There are two volumes in a year—one commencing 
in July, the other in January. A yearly volume em¬ 
braces nearly 600 pages, and about 100 illustrations. 

“ Its editor possesses a docidod genius iu writing 
for tho young. In this department he is surpassed 
by few, if any. in this oountry. We cannot too highs- 
ly commend the Cabinet.”—W. Y. Tribune. 

Prioe, for a single copy, $1; 4 copies, $3; 7 copied 
$5; and, in tho latter case, an extra copy to tho one 
who forms the Club. Payment invariably in atL 
vanoe. Bound volumes of the new series, (three in, 
number,) 75 cents each, postage, free. 

Please to send on your orders by mail to tho •Fula- 
flier, D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, 

July 14—4teo 116 Nassau at., New York. 


ISAAC ROBERTS, Dealer in Real Estate. 
JL Union Buildings, Norristown, Pennsylvah 
Walnut street. PM- " 


Sixth street, south of Pennsylvania avena*. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM; 

MANUAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 

Being a Compilation from, the Writings of 
Washington , Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con¬ 
gresses which sat 'during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, fyc. 

BY DANIEL R. GOODLOE, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
[continued.] 

ELLIOT’S DEBATES—VOL. HI. 

North Carolina State Convention, called to ratify 
the Constituion. 

First clause of the ninth section read. 

Mr. J. McDowall wished to hear the reasons 
of this restriction. 

Mr. Spaight answered, that there 
test' between •' the Northern and Southern 
States ; that the Southern States, whose prin¬ 
cipal support depended on the labor of slaves, 
would not consent to the desire of the Northern 
States to exclude the importation of slaves ab¬ 
solutely ; that South Carolina and Georgia ' 
sisted on this clause, as they were now in Wf 
of hands to cultivate their lands ; that in tue 
course of twenty years they would be fully sup¬ 
plied ; that the trade wouid be abolished then, 
and that in the mean time some tax or duty 
might be laid on. 

Mr. McDowall replied, that the explanation 
was just such as he expected, and by no means 
satisfactory to him, and that ho looked upon it 
as a very objectionable part of the system. 

Mr. Iredell. Mr. Chirman, I rise to express 
sdtatiments similar to those of the gentleman 
from Craven. For my part, were it practicable 
to put an end to the importation of slaves im¬ 
mediately, it would give me the greatest pleas¬ 
ure, for it certainly is a trade utterly incon¬ 
sistent with the rights of humanity, and under 
which great cruelties have been exercised. 
When the entire abolition of Slavery takes 
place, it Will he an event which must be pleas¬ 
ing to overy generous mind, and every friend 
of human nature; but we often wish for things 
which are not attainable. It was the wish ol 
a great majority of the Convention to put an 
end to the trade immediately, but the States of 
South Carolina and Georgia would not agree 
to it. Consider, then, what would he the dif¬ 
ference between our present situation, in this 
respect, if we do not agree to the Constitution, 
and what it will be if we do agree to it. If we 
do not agree to it, do we remedy the evil ? No, 
sir, we do not; for if the Constitution be not 
adopted, it will be in the power of every State 
to continue it forever. They may or may not 
abolish it, at their discretion. But if we adopt 
the Constitution, the trade must cease after 
twenty years, if Congress declare so, whether 
particular States please so or not. Surely, 
then, we gain by it. This was the utmost that 
could be obtained. I heartily wish more oould 
have been done. But as it is, this Government 
is nobly distinguished above others by that very 
provision. Whore is there another country in 
which such a restriction prevails ? We, there¬ 
fore, sir, set an example of humanity, by pro¬ 
viding for the abolition of this inhuman traffic, 
though at a distant period. I hope, therefore, 
that this part of the Constitution will not be 
condemned, because it has not stipulated for 
what was impracticable to obtain. 

Mr. Spaight further explained the clause : 
that the limitation of this trade to the term ol 
twenty years, was a compromise between the 
Eastern States and the Southern States. South 
Carolina and Georgia wished to extend the 
term; the Eastern States insisted on the entire 
abolition of trade. That the State of North 
Carolina had not thought proper to pass any 
law prohibiting the importation of slaves, and 
thereforo its delegation in the Convention did 
not think themselves authorized to contend for 
an immediate prohibition of it. 

Mr. Iredell added to what he had said before, 
that the StateB of Georgia and South Carolina 
had lost a great many slaves during the 
and that they wished to supply the loss. 

Mr. Galloway. Mr. Chairman, the expla¬ 
nation given to this clause does not satisfy my 
mind. 1 wish to see this abominable trade put 
an end to. But in case if*be thought proper 
to continue this abominable traffic for twenty 
years, yet I do not wish to seo the tax on the 
importation extended to all persons whatsoever. 
Our situation is different from the people to 
the North. We want citizens; they do not. 
Instead of laying a tax, we ought to give a 
bounty to encourage foreigners to come among 
us. With respect to the abolition of Slavery, 
it requires the utmost consideration. The 
property of the Southern States consists princi¬ 
pally of slaves. If they mean to do away Sla¬ 
very altogether, this property will be destroyed. 

I apprehend it moans to bring forward manu¬ 
mission. If we must manumit our slaves, what 
country shall we send them to ? It is impos¬ 
sible to be happy, if, after manumission, they 
are to stay among us. 

Mr. Iredell. Mr. Chairman, the worthy 
gentleman, I believe, Jias misunderstood this 
clause, which runs_ in the following words: 

*' The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the year 1808, but a tax or 
duty may be imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person.” Now, 
sir, observe that the Eastern States, who long 
ago have abolished Slavery, did not approve of 
the expression, slaves; they therefore used an¬ 
other that answered the same purpose. The 
committee will observe the distinction between 
the two words, migration and importation. The 
first part of the clause will extend to persons 
who come into the country as free people, or 
are brought as slaves; but the last part extends 
to slaves only. The word migration refers to 
free persons; but the word importation refers 
to slaves, because free people cannot be said to 
be imported. The tax, therefore, is only to he 
laid on slaves, who are imported, and not on 
free persons, who migrate. I further beg leave 
to say, that tfife gentleman is mistaken in an¬ 
other thing. He seems to say that this extends 
to the abolition of Slavery. Is there anything 
in this Constitution whioh says that Congress 
shall have it in their power to abolish the sla¬ 
very of those slaves who are now in the coun¬ 
try l Is it not the plain meaning of it, that 
after twenty years they may prevent the future 
importation of slaves? It does not extend to 
those now in the country. There is another 
circumstance to bo observed. There is no au¬ 
thority vested iu Congress to restrain the States, 
in the interval of twenty years, from doing 
what they please. If they wish to inhibit such 
importation, they may do so. Our next As 
sembly may put an entire end to the importa¬ 
tion of slaves.— Pages, 96, 97, 98. 

Article fourth. The first section, and two 
first clauses of the second section, read without 
observation. 

The last clause read. 

Mr. Iredell begged leave to explain the rea¬ 
son of this clause. In some of the Northern 
States' they have emancipated all their slaves. 

If any of our slaves, said he, go there, and re¬ 
main there a certain time, they would, by the 
present laws, be entitled to their freedom, so 
that their masters could not get them again. 
This would be extremely prejudicial to the in¬ 
habitants of the Southern States, and, to pre¬ 
vent it, this clause is inserted in the Constitu¬ 
tion. Though the word slave he not mentioned, 
this is the meaning of it. The Northern dele¬ 
gates, owing to their particular scruples on the 
subject of Slavery, did not choose the word 
slave to be mentioned.— Page 157. 

Mr. Iredell. It is, however, to be observed, 
that the first and fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of the first article are protected from 
any alteration till the year 1808; and in order 
that no consolidation should take place, it is 
provided that no State shall, by any amend¬ 
ment of alteration, be ever deprived of an equal 
suffrage in the Senate, without its own oonsent. 
The two first prohibitions are with respect to 
the census, according to which direct taxes are 
imposed, and with respect to the importation 
of slaves. As to the first, it must be observed 
that there is a material difference between the 
Northern and Southern States. The Northern 
States have been much longer settled and are 
much fuller of people than the Southern, hut 
have not land in equal proportion, nor scarcely 
any slaves. The subject of this article was 
regulated with great difficulty, and by a spirit 


of concession which it would not be prudent to 
disturb for a good many years. In twenty 
years there will probably be a great alteration, 
and then the subject may be reconsidered with 
less difficulty and greater coolness. In the 
mean time, the compromise was upon the best 
footing that could be obtained. A compromise 
likewise took place in regard to the importa¬ 
tion of slaves. It is probable that all the mem¬ 
bers reprobated this inhuman traffic, but those 
of South Carolina and Georgia would not oon¬ 
sent to an immediate prohibition of it; one 
reason of which was, that during the last war 
they lost a vast number of negroes, whieh loss 
they wish to supply. In the mean time it is 
left to the States to admit or prohibit the im¬ 
portation, and Congress may impose a limited 
duty upon it.— Page 158. 

Debates in the Pennsylvania State Convention, 
called to ratify the Constitution. 

Mr. Wilson. Much fault has been found 
with the mode of expression used in the first 
clause of the ninth section of the first article. 
1 believe I can assign a reason why that mode 
of expression was used, and why the term slave 
was not admitted in this Constitution. And 
as to the manner of laying taxes, this is not 
the first time that the subject has come into 
the view of the United States, and of the Legis- 
turos of the- several States. The gentleman 
[Mr. Findley] will recollect that in the present 
Congress the quota of the Federal debt and 
general expenses was to be in proportion to the 
value of land, and other enumerated property, 
within the States. After trying this for a num¬ 
ber of years, it was found, on all hands, to be 
a mode that could not be carried into execu¬ 
tion. Congress was satisfied of this, and in the 
year 1783 recommended, in conformity with 
the powers they possessed under the articles of 
Confederation, that the quota should be accord¬ 
ing to the number of free people, including 
those bound to servitude, and excluding Indians 
not taxed. These were the expressions used ' 

1783, and the fate of this recommendation w 
similar to all their other resolutions. It w 
not oarried into effect, but it was adopted by 
no fewer than eleven out of thirteen States ; 
and it oannot be but matter of surprise to hear 
gentlemen, who agreed to this very mode of 
expression at that time, come forward and 
state it as an objeotion on the present occasion. 
It was natural, sir, for the late Convention to 
adopt the mode after it had been agreed to by 
eleven States, and to use the expression whioh 
they found had been received as unexception¬ 
able before. With respect to the clause re¬ 
stricting Congress from prohibiting the migra¬ 
tion or importation of such persons as any of 
th States now existing shall think proper to 
admit prior to the year 1808, the honorable 
gentleman says that this clause is not only 
dark, but intended to grant to Congress, for 
that time, the power to admit the importation 
of slaves. No suoh thing was intended; but I 
will tell you what was done—and it gives me 
high pleasure that so much was done. Under 
the present Confederation, the States may ad¬ 
mit the importation of slaves as long as they 
please; but by this article, after the year 1808 
the Congress will have power to prohibit such 
importation, notwithstanding the disposition of 
any State to the contrary. I consider this as 
laying the foundation for banishing Slavery out 
of this country; and though the period is more 
distant than I could wish, yet it will produce 
the same kind, gradual change which was pur¬ 
sued in Pennsylvania. It is with much satis 
faction I view this power in the General Gov¬ 
ernment, whereby they may lay an interdic¬ 
tion on this reproachful trade; but an immedi¬ 
ate advantage is also obtained, for a tax or 
duty may he imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for eaoh person. And 
this, sir, operates as a partial prohibition. It 
was all that could be obtained—I am sorry it 
was no more; but from this, I think there is 
reason to hope that yet a few years, and it will 
be prohibited altogether; and in the mean time 
the new States whioh are to be formod will be 
under the control of Congress in this particu¬ 
lar, and slaves will never he introduced amongst 
them. The gentleman says that it is unfortu¬ 
nate in another point of view—it means to 
prohibit the introduction of white people from 
Europe, as this tax may deter them from com¬ 
ing amongst us. A little impartiality and at¬ 
tention will disoover the care that the Conven¬ 
tion took in selecting their language. The 
words are: The migration or importation of 
such persons, &c., shall not be prohibited by 
Congress prior to tho year 1808, but a tax oi 
duty may be imposed on suoh importation. It 
is observable here, that the term migration it 
dropped when a tax or duty is mentioned, sc 
that Congress have power to impose the tax 
only on those imported.—Pages 250, 251. ' 
Debates in the South Carolina State Convention, 
called to ratify the Constitution. 

General Pinckney. The numbers in the dif¬ 
ferent States, according to the most accurate 
accounts we could obtain, were— 

In New Hampshire, 102,000; Massachusetts, 
360,000; .Rhode Island, 58,000; Connecticut, 
202,000; New York, 238,000; New Jersey, 
138,000; Pennsylvania] 360,000; Delaware, 
37,000; Maryland, (including three-fifths of 
80,000 negroes,) 218,000; Virginia, (including 
three-fifths of 280,000 negroes,) 420,000; North 
Carolina, (including three-fifths of 60,000 ne¬ 
groes,) 200,000 ; South Carolina, (including 
three-fifths of 80,000 negroes,) 150,000: Geor¬ 
gia, (including three-fifths of 20,000 negroes, 
90,000. 

The first House of Representatives will con¬ 
sist of sixty-five members; South Carolina will 
send five of them. .Each State has the same 
representation in the Senate that she has at 
present; so that South Carolina will have, un¬ 
der the new Constitution, a thirtieth share in 
the Government, which is the proportion she 
has under the old Confederation ; and when it 
s considered that the Eastern States are full 
>f men, and that we must necessarily increase 
•apidly to the southward and south westward, 
he did not think that the Southern States will 
have an inadequate share in the representation. 
The honorable gentleman alleges that the 
Southern States are weak. I sincerely agree 
with him; we are so weak that, by our¬ 
selves, we could not form a union strong 
enough for the purpose of effectually protecting 
each other. Without union with the other 
States, South Carolina must soon fall. Is there 
any one among us so much a Quixote as to 
suppose that this State could long maintain 
her independence if she stood alone, or was only 
connected with the Southern States ? I scarce¬ 
ly believe there is. Let an invading Power 
send a naval force into the Chesapeake, to keep 
Virginia in alarm, and attack South Carolina 
with such a naval and military force as Sir 
Henry Clinton brought here in 1780, and, 
though they might not soon conquer us, they 
would certainly do us an infinite deal of mis- 
chief; and if they considerably increased their 
numbers, we should probably fall. As, from the 
nature of our climate and the fewness of our 
inhabitants, we are undoubtedly weak, should 
we not endeavor to form a close union with the 
Eastern States, who are strong ? And Ought 
we not to endeavor to increase that species of 
strength which will render them of most ser¬ 
vice to us, both in peace and war ? I mean 
their navy. We certainly ought; and by doing 
this, we render it their peculiar interest to af¬ 
ford us every assistance in their power, as 
every wound that we receive will eventually 
affect them. Reflect, for a moment, on the sit¬ 
uation of the Eastern States—their country full 
of inhabitants, and so impracticable to an in¬ 
vading enemy by their numberless stone walls, 
and a variety of other circumstances, that they 
can be under no apprehension of danger from 
an attack. They can enjoy their independence 
without our assistance. If our Government is 
to he founded on equal compact, what induce¬ 
ment ean they possibly have to be united with 
us, if we do not grant them some privileges with 
regard to their shipping ? Or, supposing they 
were to unite with us without having these 
privileges—can we flatter ourselves that such a 
union would be lasting, or that they would afford 
us effectual assistance when invaded ? Interest 
and policy both concurred in prevailing upon 
us to submit the regulation of commerce to 
the General Government; but I will also add, 
justice and humanity require it, likewise; for, 
who have been the greatest sufferers in the 
Union, by our obtaining our independence? I 
answer, the Eastern States; they have lost 
everything but their country and their free¬ 
dom. It is notorious that some ports to the 
eastward, whieh used to fit out one hundred 
and fifty sail of vessels, do not now fit out thirty; 
that their trade of ship-building, whioh used to 
be very considerable, is now annihilated ; that 
their fisheries are trifling, and their mariners i 
in want of bread. Surely we are called upon, 
by every tic of justice, friendship, and human¬ 
ity, to relieve their distresses; and as, by their 
exertions, they have assisted us in establishin~ 


our freedom, we should let them, in some meas¬ 
ure, partake of our prosperity. The General 
then said he would make a few observations on 
the objections which the gentleman had thrown 
out on the restrictions that might be laid on 
the African trade after the year 1808. On this 
point your delegates had to contend with the 
religious and political prejudices of the Eastern 
and Middle States, and with the interested and 
inconsistent opinion of Virginia, who was warm¬ 
ly opposed to our importing more slaves. I am 
of the same opinion now as I was two years 
ago, when I used the expressions the gentle¬ 
man has quoted, that while there remained one 
acre of swamp land uncleared, of South Caro¬ 
lina, I would raise my voice against restricting 
the importation of negroes. I am as thorough¬ 
ly convinced as that gentleman is, that the na¬ 
ture of our climate, and the flat, swampy situ¬ 
ation of our country, obliges us to cultivate our 
lands with negroes, and that, without them, 
South Carolina would soon be a desert waste. 
You have so frequently heard my sentiments 
on this subject, that I need not now repeat 
them. It was alleged by some of the members 
who opposed an unlimited importation, that 
slaves increased the weakness of any State who 
admitted them; that they were a dangerous 
species of property, which an invading enemy 
could easily turn against ourselves and the 
neighboring States; and that as we were al¬ 
lowed a representation for them in the House 
of Representatives, our influence in Govern¬ 
ment would be increased in proportion as we 
were less able to defend ourselves. “ Show 
some period,” said the members from the East¬ 
ern States, “ when it may be in our power to 
put a stop, if we please, to the importation of 
this weakness, and we will endeavor, for your 
convenience, to restrain the religious and po¬ 
litical prejudices of our people on this subject.” 
The Middle States and Virginia made us no 
such proposition ; they were for an immediate 
and total prohibition. We endeavored to obvi¬ 
ate the objections that were made, in the best 
manner we could, and assigned reasons for our 
insisting on the importation, which there is no 
occasion to repeat, as they must occur to every 
gentleman in the house. A committee of the 
States was appointed, in order to accommodate 
this matter; and, after a great deal of difficulty, 
it was settled on the footing recited in the Con¬ 
stitution. 

[to be continued.] 


[KROil PUTNAM’S 

GENERAL OGLE-—A CHARACTER. 

BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER, OF PHILADELPHIA,. 

[CONCLUDED.] 

“Now, I have a few words to say that I 
don’t wan’t you to forget. Turnpikes, canals, 
and railroads must be made, whether they run 
in front of your cabin' doors or not. These 
mountains must be tunnelled; those valleys 
must he paved—must be, and will he. So, 
don’t let any of those miserables, who some¬ 
times get themselves into your Legislature, set 
you against the necessity which is upon you— 
making fools of you, and scoundrels of them¬ 
selves, by pretending that they will lighten 
your taxes and reduce the State debt. It is 
your. opposition that will make your taxes 
heavier, and still will not prevent the inevita¬ 
ble march of public improvement. Support an 
enlightened system of public works, and choose 
honest and capable representatives — choose 
gentlemen, and give the snobs the cut direct. 
In the compromises and accommodations of 
conflicting policies, whieh must take place 
the seat of Government, nothing will save 
man hut sound instincts and high personal 
qualities. For rough roads take a sure-footed 
nag, though he bo a little headstrong and hard 
in the mouth. I never prophesied unto you 
smooth things; I never daubed you with un¬ 
tempered mortar; and I never betrayed your 
trust in half a century of public service. 

“Finally, until every man is as wisi 
neighbor, and as good as he ought to he, you 
must he governed by the majority, and that 
necessity will divide you into parties—two par¬ 
ties, mind ye; or one, and a parpel of frag¬ 
ments. J'Jow, the greatest of these will have 
the power in its hands, of course. How will 
you mend it, when it goes wrong ? By draw¬ 
ing off into as many little squads as there may 
happen to bo differences of opinion among 
you? This will only strengthen the party 
that you are trying to control. The mountain 
springs refresh the lakes by flowing into them, 
not by running off into a multitude of puddles, 
to stagnate in the sun! Parties must be built 
upon general views and broad policies. Organ¬ 
ize as you may upon transient and trivial con¬ 
tingencies, it is all fuss and foolery. A party 
with anything positive in it will outlive its own 
abuses and your grumbling; or if the real ma¬ 
jority of the nation is too corrupt to purify it¬ 
self, it will not he improved by changing its 
channel.. The judgment day divides the world 
into two classes only, one right and one wrong. 
Do you think you can make a better or more 
accurate division ? My dear fellow-citizens, 
don’t be oaught starting aside after every vag¬ 
abond fancy that inspired idiots can scare up. 
Within the proper party of truth and progress 
will be found all the available means of reform 
that political agencies can ever effect. Jonah 
withdrew in a fit of disgust, because the Lord 
would not destroy Nineveh for its corruption, 
and sheltered his indignant head under a gourd 
that grew up in a single night, and of course 
perished in a night ; whereupon he wished 
himself dead, and fainted outright. Better 
bear your small per centage of your neighbors’ 
sins and blunders till they are cured, than curse 
the world and quit in a passion. It is good 
enough for you to do your duty in, and too 
;ood to be. condemned as long as it is 


I’m done; for I don’t jump off the stage or 
stump, like the pony in-a travelling menagerie, 
through a blazing hoop; and I wouldn’t whine 
a dying doxology to my speech, if I knew that 

was the last that I should ever make to you 

the flesh. I will speak to you from my grave. 
My voice will echo from these hills as long as 
the truth of my life is of any use to you, and 
you are worthy of it. Wherever I am—here 
among you, or there above you—I’ll be doing 
my duty and minding my own business—go 
home, and mind yours.” 

Saints and savages are much more simple 
compositions than tho pivot men of practical 
affairs; even the heroes and enthusiasts of 
most frequent occurrence in history are easily 
comprehended, for they are orderly and con¬ 
sistent^ their movements, under the pressure 
of their singleness of impulse and steady oon- 
centrativeness of drift, A man governed by 
one monopolist passion, and devoted to one 
absorbing object, works in his vocation like a 
machine, and is no more a wonder or a puzzle 
than fire or water in their grandest styles of 
operation; but those complex and intricate 
combinations of manhood whose elements are 
remarkable at once for their energy and divel- 
lent tendencies, like the multiform ingredients 
of vegetable and animal organisms, are as dif¬ 
ficult of analysis as of integral activity and 
„ The faculties of such a man as 
General Ogle, each strong enough in its natu¬ 
ral foroe, and all sufficiently varied and numer¬ 
ous to furnish a dozen monomaniacs with ex¬ 
travagance, or a dozen heroes with inspiration, 
present a most difficult subject for speculation; 
and when kept in constant effervescence by an 
active life in a rude society, afford a mixture of 
results not easily reconciled. He is not to he 
measured by the standard of common' lives, 
nor can his actions be safely resolved into ex¬ 
amples for ordinary men’s conduct. Things 
conformable and manageable enough in him 
would be monstrous in men of more partial 
make, and with less balancing energy. Even 
in his own best days, a strong impulse aroused 
by a critical emergency often ran beyond its 
proper limits, and overleaped the boundaries of 
rule; so that nothing less than the reaction of 
his own great reserve forces might restore him 
to rectitude and order, At high tides in the 
current, in more than ope instance, one or an¬ 
other of the provisions of the decalogue was 
temporarily submerged; and the trespasses of 
the patriarchs and prophets got an occasional 
rehearsal in the excesses and misadventures of 
his life. And in tho end, when age and cir¬ 
cumstances conspired against him—when his 
natural strength abated, and his surroundings 
fell into general dislocation—his instincts and 
appetites, like the chemical forces whieh come 
into play as the vital energies decline, assumed 
the government; the strength of his nobler na¬ 
ture failed, and his sun set under a cloud of 
darkness. 

At seventy-five years of age the coarse excite¬ 
ment and wild illusions of inebriety replaced 
the healthy activities whieh had been the yery 
wine of life in his better days. The busiest oc¬ 
cupation, the most perilous risks, the heaviest 
responsibilities of his eventful experience, had 
never quite satisfied his great necessities; and 


now, that the aching vacancy of leisure and en¬ 
forced inaotion had come before “ the silver cord 
was loosed, or the golden bowl was broken, or 
the pitcher had broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel broken at the cistern,” he turned, by a 
sad necessity of such natures, to the delights 
of those passions whose indulgence remained 
possible after his nobler faculties had lost their 
occasions and the power of exclusive occupa¬ 
tion. 

The change was as rapid as it was terrible. 
I had seen him in the glory of his strength. I 
was a boy, indeed, and oould not fully compre¬ 
hend or estimate him; but a whole man is 
never wholly misunderstood, even by the least 
capable observer; and if the impression was 
somewhat confused and indefinite, it was, never¬ 
theless, grand and inspiring. He was a gentle¬ 
man of the olden time; one of those demi-gods 
of the pioneer period of society, that seem com¬ 
pounded of the savage and civilized epochs 
whieh they unite. He had outlived the fabu¬ 
lous era to which he appropriately belonged, 
and was as ill assorted to the new times as the 
whole hero race of our idolatry would be, if we 
had their personal presence now instead of 
their consecrated memories. 

A ruined tower is picturesque, for it had no 
sacredness; but a temple in decay is humilia¬ 
ting. It is the tomb of a god, a wreck of a re¬ 
ligion, a worship in dishonor. When I met this 
man again, after some years of absence from my 
mountain home, with my earliest apprehensions 
of him sharpened and heightened by the dis¬ 
tance and difference of the eommon-plaee plati¬ 
tudes of fashionable life, and graced by those 
touchings of the imagination whioh adorn our 
ideals, and accommodate the object to the hom¬ 
age whieh we must give somewhere, to keep our 
faith alive and our souls in tone—when I met 
him again, bowed with years, in a sadly disor¬ 
dered dress, with a dimmed eye, unsteady limbs, 
untoned features, and nothing of himself left 
but his noble form of head and that erect hair, 
standing like a monument of the dilapidated 
man, I felt the contact like a blow. My habit¬ 
ual reverence groped for its object in that chaos, 
like a child in a darkened chamber seeking for 
its father. Standing over his grave, I could have 
recognised Aim. I could have found him all 
alive again in every street; and on my play¬ 
grounds, his presence would have answered to 
my apprehension, wherever I turned, if only he 
had not been there—there as he was. I could, 
I think, have borne the shock of all natural 
ohange. The even rush of years would have 
left some noble traces to adorn the ruin; a sec¬ 
ond childhood would have preserved some sym¬ 
metry in decay ; but—he remembered me and 
had forgotten himself! Like the ehieftan of a 
clan, he was naturally a foster-father to the 
children of his early friends. This, too, was 
extinguished. He had lost the habit of that 
respect, the consciousness of its mutual claims, 

id the sympathies and demeanor of the rela- 

Why does the church pray for deliverance 
from sudden death! The battle-field is the fit¬ 
test death-bed of the soldier. When “it is fin¬ 
ished,” let the strong straggler give up the 
ghost, that the body may not become the grave 
of the soul, nor the holy ones see their own cor- 

Before this strong man became incapable of 
active, useful life, his relations to it were di¬ 
vorced, and his great energies were left to prey 
upon themselves, ffe was not born to rust, hut 
to wear out; and when society refused his ser¬ 
vices and repelled his participation, the appe¬ 
tites, which had been suspended and controlled 
by a half century of intense engagement in 
worthy offices, resumed their importunities; the 
vices of youth displaced the proper dignities of 
age, and the offended witnesses of his fall lost 
their confidence in human virtue by the shock¬ 
ing exhibition of its weakness. 

I did not reproach him for his infirmity. It 

as not his fault, hut the fault of a wretched 
meagreness and meanness of conditions which 
could not hold such a mind and heart to their 
highest uses and noblest capabilities to the end. 

I date his death at the period of his discharge 
from public duty; there justice sets up his mon¬ 
ument, and its broad shadow covers all that lies 
behind it. 

The Negro Exodus. —In consequence of the 
rigid enforcement of the 18th article of the 
new Constitution of Indiana, the black popula¬ 
tion of that State are leaving in hundreds for 
quarters in the Eastern States. The Cincin¬ 
nati Commercial, of the 8th nit., says : 

We scarcely pass along the landing in these 
long June days, without observing one or more 
negro families, with their household ‘ plunder,’ 
recently landed from some of the lower river 
or Madison steamers. Becoming a little curi¬ 
ous with regard to this new feature in African 
movements, we made inquiry, and found that 
they were moving from Indiana in conseque 
of the severe enaotments of the Legislature, 
forcing the Jgth article of the new Constitution 
of that State. AH persons whoso mothers are 
unable to prove the possession of a greater pro¬ 
portion than one-sixteenth of European blood, 
and who came into Hoosierdom since Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1851, are forced to take up their beds— 
if they have any —and walk. AH negroes, 
mulattoes, quadroons, octageroons, duodeea- 
roons, etc., who can prove a residence in the 
State prior to November 1, 1851, are allowed 
to remain under certain conditions, and by 
registeripg their names with the county clerk. 
Any person who employs a negro, who is in the 
State contrary to the new law, is liable to a 
fine of not less than ten nor more than five 
hundred dollars. 

The Case of Reuben Roberts vs. J. D. 
Yates, Sheriff of Charleston District.— 
We are gratified to learn, from an entirely re¬ 
liable source, that the British Government has 
had the good sense and the good feeling to or¬ 
der the discontinuance of this case, instituted 
by the British consul in this city, Mr. Mathew, 
to try the constitutionality and validity of our 
police law. in relation to free colored seamen, 
cooks, and stewards, coming from a sister or 
foreign State, into the ports of South Carolina. 
The case had reached the stage of an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
from the verdict of a jury, sustaining the con¬ 
stitutionality of the law, under a charge of his 
Honor, Judge Gilchrist, to that effect. We had, 
some time sipep, learned, on Senatorial au¬ 
thority, that Mr. Crampton, tfle British Min¬ 
ister at Washington, had intimated that Mr. 
Mathew was proceeding against the wishes, 
or without the sanction of the British Govern¬ 
ment. This is now fully confirmed, as we 
learn that the instructions to withdraw the 
suit emanate from, or have been transmitted 
through, Mr. Crampton. We hail this pacific, 
friendly, and considerate course, on the part 
of Great Britain, as an augury of good; and, 
as an example, it ought not to be lost on the 
part of our Northern and Western sister States. 
If Great Britain, in all the majesty of her 
power, and in all her Anti-Slavery feeling, 
the necessity of our police law, surely 


Some of its organs wish to support the Admin¬ 
istration, but know not how to manage tho 
music; others dare not assail it, fearing their 
assaults would give it greater strength. Mean¬ 
while, many who have adhered to it until now, 
are becoming thoughtful and beginning to cal¬ 
culate its value.— Commonwealth. 


BUELL A BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
have now ready for delivery 

MANUEL PEREIRA; 

OR, 

THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, S. C., by F. C. Adams. 

T HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
cents; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, for 61 centi 
The above work is a delineation of the soenos 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, S. C. 

The following notioe of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17 : 

“The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by whioh her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon theii 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad¬ 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life¬ 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel in whioh he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several 
men belonging to the New England States, and .... 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi¬ 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things th 
for correction at their own hands, with a fore 
oannot be mistaken. The work is written by oi 

has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the_, 

and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 

BUELL & BLANCHARD, Washington, D. 0. 


WHIT E SLAVERY IN THE BARB ARY STATES. 

B Y HON. CHARLES SJJMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker St 
Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant style, on the best paper. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subject and Sources of Information. 

I. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States. 
II. History of White Slavery in Barbary; Early 
Efforts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, f— 
Charles V, by England, by France, by Holland; Frt _ 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Free¬ 
dom by Escape; White American Victims to Barbe¬ 
ry; Parallel between White and Blaok Slavery ~ ' 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

III. True Character of White Slavery in Ba. „ , 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of thf 
White Slaves; Better off in Barbary than at Home 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nei 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slaver 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 ets.; postage 12 ct, 
For sale by LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

March 31._ Office National Era. 


, NOTICE. 

D ANIEL R. GOODLOE, Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, offers his services to tfie public as an 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Laud, and other Claims 
upon the Federal Government. July 7. 


ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 

To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for 1853. 
1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 

W ANTED, in every county qf tfie United states, 
active and enterprising men, to engage in thf 
sale of some of the best books published in the ooun 
try. To men of good address, possessing'a small cap¬ 
ital of from $25 to $100, suoh inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 t( 
day profit. 

The books published by us are all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
largo sales wherever they are offered. 

For further particulars, address, postage paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

July 7—4t 181 William street, New Yoi 


yields . , „ _ c __ 

our sister States sliould not be behind her, 
either in justice or comity. Qn the other hand, 
this wise and friendly step of the British (gov¬ 
ernment should react on ourselves, and induce 
so to modify the existing law, as to render 
it less offensive to foreigners, and to substitute 
a kind of curfew, or some other system, for the 
present unwise and impolitic one. Colored 
cooks, stewards, and seamen, are now locked 
up in jail as soon as they arrive in our city, 
until the vessels in which they came are ready 
for sea; and in the mean time, malcontent 
with supposed ill-treatfuent, they are allowed 
to hold intercourse with our slaves, left in jail 
for sale, or committed there for crime. The 
impolicy of the law is patent on its face, and 
needs no argument to show it. Let us then 
yield, in our turn, and, as well for our own 
good, as in courtesy to other States and Na¬ 
tions, substitute a curfew, or some other sys¬ 
tem, for the present plan of personal incarce¬ 
ration, without crime. Let it be made a law, 
either that, after the ringing of the curfew, 
(i. e. of our first night bell,) or at any other 
time, no free colored cook, steward, or seaman, 
Bhall be on shore, without a permit, specifying 
its object, from either the master or first mate 
of his vessel, or from the mayor or any aider- 
man.— Charleston Courier, 


Political. —The present condition of the 
Whig party reminds us of the Irishman who 
had been knocked nearly senseless in a fight, 
and who at length replied to his friend’s anx¬ 
ious inquiries whether he was dead, “ No, Pat¬ 
rick, I’m not dead; but, be jabers, I’m spache- 
less.” The Whig party very earnestly confesses 
itself “ spacheless.” It has nothing to say of 
the old issues. It has nothing to say against 
the present Administration. Its Baltimore 
platform has taken from it the possibility of 
making muoh poise as ap oppositiop party.' efP,T Co. 


MEYER’S PREMIUM PICTORIALS. 

The. United States Illustrated, in Views of City 


EDITED BY CHARLES A. DANA. 
PROSPECTUS, 

U NDER tho title of the UNITED STATES IL¬ 
LUSTRATED, will immediately be commenced 
the publication of a groat National Work of a very 
costly and magnificent description, for which the lib¬ 
eral patronage of the Amerioan Public is confidently 
expected. It will appear in parts, with such prompt¬ 
itude that the two volumes will be completed before 
the close of the prosent year. These volumes will be 
issued simultaneously, one being exclusively devoted 
to Eastern and the other to Western subjects. Each 
part will contain four Steol Engravings, from original 
drawings by eminent Artists, representing either some 
remarkable view from the splendid Landscape Scene¬ 
ry of the country, or some Public Edifice, whose Ar¬ 
chitectural beauty or Historical character entitles J‘ 
.ation. Ten parts will compose 


t volume of the Western Section will 
lg other illustrations, Views of the 
uiiar Scenery of the Mississippi Rivor, 
at Ithasca Lake, down to its mouth be- 


to suoh 

The presen 
contain, amo 
pand and pec 

low New Orie: 

In a similar manner, the volume of the Easter: 
Section will represent only such subjects from th 
Seaboard States as are most striking and truly Amor 

But if excellence has thup been aimed at in the En 
gravings, the Literary Department also wifi have every 
attention bestowed upon it. No expense has been 
spared to render the work in this respect also a Na¬ 
tional Monument. Many qf the best and popular 
writers of the country are engage* as regular contrib¬ 
utors, and the Editorial direction of the whole has 
been intrusted to the care of Mr. Charles A. Pana. 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee that the work 
will be one of solid merit, as well as of elegance i ' 
beauty. Eaoh number wifi contain from 12 to 16 
did 2[ 0 let a ter ' prfiSB ’ PfWM elegant typo, on splon- 
With the last numbers, each subscriber or purcha¬ 
ser of the two volumes will receive to each Section oi 
the work an allegoric titlepage, executed in a high 
style of art; and, as a premium, a magnificent steel 
engraving, 36 by 25 inches, representing THE BAT¬ 
TLE OF BUNKER HILL, from Trumbull’s great 
picture. 

TERMS. 

Single Numbers, eaoh - - - - $0.50 

Single Volume.5.00 

The two Volumes, with Premium Plate - 10.00 
KV^To elubs the following advantages are offered: 
Two copies to one address, per Number - 40 ots. 
Ten 

The Volumes can bo had separately, by those sub¬ 
scribers who may prefer the East or the West alone. 

Agents wanting to collect subscriptions may apply 
for sample Numbers, Prospectus, &o. 

The same Publisher has also issued the first No. 
of the second Volume of 

MEYER’S UNIVERSUM. 

In commencing the issue of the second Volume of 
the UNIVERSUM, tho Pnhfisher is happy tq say that 
the work has succeeded beyond his expectation, and 
that he accordingly feels himself justified in bringing 
it out in an improved style. It will continue to enjoy 
the supervision of the same Editor, who will be able 
to devote to it a greater degree of care; and every 
effort will be made to give interest and value to eaoh 
Number that appears. The Views presented in this 
Volume will, if possible, be more various than in tho 
last, and the Descriptive Articles more attentively 
adapted to the wants and taste of the Publio. 

Among other attractive plates whioh it will contain, 
are several qf Cental America, Australia, and China, 
countries just now among the most interesting of the 
Globe. 

The UNIVERSUM will be published, as before, in 
twelve semi-monthly Numbers, so that the second 
■'’olnme.will be completed in December. 

All subscribers to the Work, whether they 
ive paid in advance or not, wifi reoeive with the last 
Number, as a premium plate, a splendid engraving 
representing an historical subject—THE MAID OF 
SARAGOSSA—executed in a high style of art. 

TERMS. 

Single copies, 25 ots. per Number, or $3 per Vol. 

iU^’Clubs are supplied at the following rates: 

Two copies to one address - $5 

Five copies to qne address - 10 

The firpt Vqlnme of the Universum may be ob¬ 
tained of all Booksellers—- 
Neatly bound in cloth, at - - - - $3.25 

In ornamental binding, with gilt edges - 3.50 
In Turkey morocco, full gfit - - - 4,50 

Sample Numbers, premium Plates, Show Bills, and 
Prospectus, to collect subscriptions, will be supplied 
gratuitously, if ordered. 

HERRMANN J. MEYER, 

June 23—4t No. 164 William street, New York. 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR—VOL, IX. 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 

BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 

A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, which aims to interest 1 
and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
made to give a proper direction to tho minds of chil¬ 
dren, in these tupps qf strife for tho supremacy of 
slav’ery. Price—25 cents ffir single copies, five copies 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A specimen number, free 
of charge, will be sent to any person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACff. Editor and Publisher, 
June 23. 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN AGENCY. 

T HE subscriber de.votes his attention to the prose 
ontion of CLAIMS, procuring of PATENTS, 0 

--ission of funds, in America or to any portio' 

>pe. JOS/C. G. KENNEDY, late of 
1 16—3m Census Office, Washington. 


S. S. WILLIAMS, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington City, 

T)RACTICES in the Courts of fhe Pistript of Co- 
-L lumbia, and before the Departments of tho Gov¬ 
ernment. Offioe over Banking House of Selden, With- 
June 30—tf 


ATTENTION! 

S OLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar¬ 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &o., 
may be duo, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 

A. M. GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. C. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


FEMALE SESSION. 

Penn Medical College of Philadelphia. 

T HE Fall Lectures to Females will oomraence Sep¬ 
tember 5th, and continue sixteen weeks. Tbe 
dootrines taught will he liberal and progressive. Fees 
' - ’ning definite infori 

ABRM. LIVEZEY, n M. D„ Dean, 
Juno 30—3t No. 329 North Twelfth street. 


ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

A COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
on the Structure, Functions, Passional Attrac¬ 
tions and Perversions, True and False Physical and 
Social Conditions, and the most Intimate Relations of 
Men find Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 

The best book ever written upon the subjects on 
whioh it treats .—Walworth Co. Reporter. 

I regard it as the best work of the kind extant.— 
Dr. Hale, of Troy. 

I look upon it, after a careful perusal, as the most 
wonderful book ever written. It marks a new ora iu 
literature and social life.— Dr. Stephens, of Forest 
City. 

Truly an inspired work. I know of no hook in the 
world like it, or comparable with it.— Dr. Farrar, of 


of Antioch. College. 

Not only tho best book on the subjects on which it 
treats, but the only true and satisfactory one over 
written —Alonzo Lewis. 

I recommend this book as containing more of the 
philosophy of fife and health, more of our true rela¬ 
tion to God and eaoh other, and more practical rules 
for the enjoyment of health and recovery from dis¬ 
ease, than any other work that I have ever read.— 
Mary S. Gove Nichols. 

One vol. 18mo, 482 pages, 81 engravings. Fine 
Cabinet edition, $1.25; pocket mail edition, in flexi¬ 
ble muslin, gilt, $1. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
by STRINGER A TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, New 

by addressing 

June 23—3m 


rt Chester, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 

I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re¬ 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past year 
for five dollars a-pieee, and tho whole comprising so 
many different ways to make money. In the sale of 
one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in tho manufacture and sale of any one of 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enolosing one dollar, and tbe whole number of 
Reoeipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless prepaid. June 16. 


AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. ‘ 

For Port Philip, Melbourne, and Sidney, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

T HE magnificent new steamship GOLDEN AGE, 
three thousand tons burden, D. D. Porter, U. S. 
N., commander, will positively be despatched for the 
above ports on Monday, August 15, at two o'clock 
precisely, from her dock, pier no 3, N. R. This steam¬ 
ship is of the size and strength, and in overy way 
equal to the Collins line of steamers, and it is believed 
will prove to be the fastest steamship in the world. 
Her accommodations for first, second, and third class 
passengers are superior to those of any steamer ever 
built. Rates of passage—first class, ladies saloon, 
$375 ; first class, upper saloon, $350; second class, 
$275; third class, $200. The books are now open. 
For freight or passage apply to 

J. HOWARD & SON, Agents, 
June 30. 34 Broadway, New York. 


LAND WARRANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 

A LL Warrant? sol(J by ns are guarantied in every 
particular, without limit as to time. Orders from 
the West are solicited and filled at best rates. Persons 
sending ns Warrants by mail, wifi reoeive prompt re¬ 
turns, at the highest maket price. 

HARRIS COWLES A CO., 

Nos. 9 and 11 Kilby st., 

May 12—12t _Boston, Mass. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

T HE above Establishment still continues in success¬ 
ful operation, having already entered upon 
sixth season. The largely increased number of ] 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, or, 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 
sortion of cures, induce the subscriber to believe that 
lis enlarged experience and opportunities for treat- 
nent give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 

Diseases peouliar to females are treated with a i__ 
less and rapidity of oure believed to he surpassed by 
lone. _ T- P- SEEL YE, M. D., 

April 21—2|t _Proprietor. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 

I TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju¬ 
dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil¬ 
liam Goodell, author of tho “ Democracy of Christian¬ 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” Ac. Tho work 
contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price 
75 cents per Copy, postage 18 cents. For sale by 
June 30. L. CLEPHANE, Office Nat. Era. 

The following is an extract- of a letter from Hon. 
William Jay to tho author: 

“Your analysis of the slave laws is very able,‘and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 
Southern courts evinces great and careful research. 
Your hook is as impregnable against tho charge of 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that, 
it consists of propositions and demonstrations. The 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLS‘,GF, OF PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA, 

Fourth Annual Session. 

T HE next Course of Lectures in this.Institution will 
commenoe on Saturday, October 1st, 1853, and 
continue five months , (21 weeks,) closing on the 25th 
of February, 1854. 

FACULTY. 

David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 

Ellwood Harvey, M. D., Professor of the Princi¬ 
ples and Practice of Medicine. 

Hilbern Darlington, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Ann Preston, M. D.. Professor of Physiology. 
Edwin Fiissei.l. M. D , Professor of Anatomy. 
Mark G. Kerb, M- D., Professor of Materia Med- 
ica and General Therapeutics. 

Martha H. Mowin', M. D., Professor of Obstetrioa 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 

Almira L. Fowler, M.D., Demonstrator of Anat¬ 
omy and Chemistry. 

Persons wishing further information as to terms, 
regulations, Ac., or desirous of receiving copies of tho 
Announcement, will please apply, personally or by 
letter, to the Dean of ;ho Faculty. 

DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D, 

June 2— 12t 229 Arab street, Philadelphia. . 


STAMMERING 'CURED—KLIICOTION TAUGHT, 

1") whirtSTee^'u l^lS y r a5 T' Philfui8l * ,hia ’ 

twenty years, is designed for the Promotionof Health, the 
Cure of Stammering, and the Correction of Lisping and 
other Detective Articulation, as well ns for Improvement, i 
Eloontiou. Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D , 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia; 

PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the Jntricin Phonetie 
Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world, because it is the only alphabet, that has a dis- 

Infleclion, and intonation. Dr. C has published, hf SS 
phabet, his System of K,location, $1; the New Testament, 
‘' 25; the first book of Pope’s Homer’s Iliad , with oopious 
tU,U 25 - *•- 


HENRY H, PAXTON, 

A TT01tN B r.and Counsellor at Law, and volici tor In 


TTOK-NLy and Ct 


j^TTC 


B. E. BORDEN, 


S. M. FETTENGILL St CO., 
j^EWSPAPEk ADVERTISING AGENTS, are the 

ceive advertiser,ieutB and snbscriptione for us at™e lowest 
rates. Their receipts are regarded as payments. Their 
Iiffloes are at New York, 122 Nassau street- 


“BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINK FORGOT." 

W ILLSON’S Temperance Bouse amt Botanic Medici) 

Store. ByDr.Q.T. WILLSON. Commodiouslfc 


if Main street, Jaeksori, 


AVERY’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Price only $25 ! — Patented October 1 9 1852. 
PHIS machine is acknowledged by all who have used it 

trength' of its stitch?and He ohiapnot 
Ihpranda^aml eoBHanl^tvvia $35 to $30. It will 

linen, woollen, and cotton good 


all kinds of leather. It 
years of age oan nnderstai _ 
any danger of ite getting, out 
of more than twenty aeamatre 
spect than it can be done by 


iih better in e 


rr 


JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, 

L OCATED in the beautiful and thriving village ol 
Jamestown, at the foot ofOlnuitauquo lake, Chau- 
tauque ceunty, New York, is now oompleted, and 

open for the reception of patients. It ap|-’ 

nature, in this locality, has blended every 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund¬ 
ance of water, of dewy softness and crystal 
ronoy, to cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate 

and dilapidated system; and to pi _. 

-,« of ideality, and to charm the lovors of the 

sublime, a natural soenppy of surpassing beauty pro- 
°»nts itself tp vipw- 

Hore lies the Inoid lake pf Chautauque, reflecting as 
a mirror the royal hills that, rise on either side; and 
*he roar of tho waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
ike leaping tho rock-ribbed barriers of nature, sends 
p a oontinual anthem. Hore tho disciples of Walton 
m ply the rod and lino to theii hearts’ content, in 
taking the fine specimens of the finny tribe that 
swarms tbe waters of lake and stroam; and th, 
merous groves and ravines in the vioinity afford 
lightful retreat for those who love to gaze on n: 
in her wildost moods. 

This' establishment was constructed especially for a 
Cure, and planned, in overy particular, according to 
the most approved model, by the proprietor, General 

The medioal department will bo under the imme¬ 
diate supervision of E. Rotter, M. J>„ and Mrs. L. M. 
Potter. Dr. Pottpr fias had much oxporienoe in the 
treatment of tho afflicted, having practiced Allopathy 
six years, and the Hydropathic system during t' - ' ‘ ' 
throe years, with admirable success. 

Dr. Potter has assooiatod with him a young 
energy and ability, Mr- Albert Alien, who will take 
barge of the businoss department of the Cure. There 
ill bo no pains spared to render this establishment 
nphatioRlly the Home of tho invalid, ami to assist 
1 Ms or her speedy recuperation. 

Pationts coming from the East'or Wost will 
diroad to Dunkirk, thence by plank-road and o_ 
bus, throe hours’ ride to Jamestown; from tho North, 
by road and stage on the various mail routes. 
m ’ $10 per wook, according 

lUpied. Patients wifi bring 


is—from $6 

treatment and room occupies. _..I 

usual amount of packing-clothes, towels, 


I bring the 


FROM 500 TO 2,000 PER CENT. 

T O be made in a business suited to both se 

, of general use. One dollar is enough to begin with, 
Any person may engage 
-'•road, by sendi ’' 
brown 


and effort will 

business, at home or 
name, post offioe address, 


HALLETT, DAVIS, & CO.’S ifCOLIAN, AND LEM. 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 

New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s, l 8elTea 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 

196 Chestnut street. 


r tho publio tho bost 

-— manufactured, wo have 

arrangod with the above-named Boston manufactur¬ 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
“ ** lelebrated Pi- 


and well-seleoted assortment of tl 


Messrs. Hallett, Davis, A Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whoso Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and swottnoss of tone, and for 
the great longth of time they would stand in tune, 
could not be excelled. They bavo recently intro¬ 
duced the “grand patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts tho firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their ASolian, having tho latest and most 
improved voioing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
thoir iEolian Piano Forte, combining all tbo beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touohing pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. . 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only- ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments, con¬ 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed¬ 
ed in making an .instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. 

All of the above instruments warranted in the full- 
it manner. The prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
le same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without tl ~ " 


United States; and 
expense, and the purchas'o money will 


forward thorn to any part of 
if they do not prove 

be refunded. 

We are engaged largely in publishing Music and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased tho 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having all the Boston publications, we are pre¬ 
pared to offer better inducements to tho trade, and 
‘ 1 sobools and sominarios, than any other house. 

We also keep a largo assortment of socond-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale. 

T. S. BERRY & 00., 297 Broadway, N. York. 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL. 

L ARD OIL of the flnest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Gandies, full 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
excellent for ail olimato?, especially California, Bra¬ 
zil, tho East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer. Oineinnati, O. 


NORTH fc PRESCOTT, 

A TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. and Soltcitors In 
Chancery, St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota Territory 
so. 16—yg John W. North,. Heorgi W. Prescott. 


nlike and muoh better ti 


ind will supply any number 


Thest 

Is good and st 


iado- 

other sewing machine ever 
. peculiarly adapted to family 

lUylXtanZtfo Wh “ 

very_Sewmg Machine Company have peifeoted 
.aoturing on the largest scale, 
oi machines at the shortest 
CHARLES NETTLETON, 
ill reoeive prompt attention. 


2KOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

T. Gilbert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 
■ 333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and - 

W opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre 

HERE the largest assortment of Pianos, wi’th and 
without the oelebrated Improved Alolian. may ba 
found—all of whioh have the metallic frame, and are war- 


Elegant Boudoir 
.1 mu rooms. T. G. & C 
mperior to all others, owing 




. - any climate, and give entire satiafaotion, 

and will he sold at great bargains. By an experience oi 
eight years, resulting in many important Improvements, the 
Asolian has been hsought to a perfection attained by no 
others. Nearly 2,060 .Eoli&ns h»™ ..A.. 

demand is rapidly in 
Pianos, convenient 1 
are admitted to be . 

firmness and long standing in tune. Prioei same as at (hi 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal diaeounte. K. H. 
Wade’s, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and'la- 
etruotion Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 

HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent, 
itantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 

a.tvn? 30 -!’ 0 Sei!0,ld harM ®0lian Pianos, from 
$275. Grand Pianos, from *3(10 to $700. Prince A 
1from_$35 to |90. Carhart’s, $55 to SJ9D. 


hand Piano! 


Guitars, from $10 to 


Sept. 16—ly 


MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 62 William street, Room No. 12 . 

T HIS Agenoy is established for the purchase and 

commission, c,f unimproved nr. 

companies organized and at work. 

chemical analysis of ores and othe 

ed from any part of the country. A printed circular, giving 
full explanations, will be eeut in answer to any post paid 

Deo’.3n-iy Pg ^ <> ''‘* li ?. O R. 0 BA e KBO 1 Uft A CO. 


mining stocks in 
, for farniahmg all 
ordered. Also, the 


THE OXY'G EN LAMP. 

T HE subscribers would respectfully inform the pubiie 
that they are the sole manufacturers for the original 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kinnear, Feb. 
4th, 1851. This lamp has been before tho publio for three 
years, during whioh time there have been over one hundred 
"■ -isand Bold, and it has received three first premiums and 
... diplomas. 

The subscribers have now on hand at their shop In Ctrclo- 


dlle.Ot 


men. Pedlars, Ac. 


- r . .ved. In prices we nSer great 

Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, Ti®. 


on the public against, all imitation! 
otend proseouting aii infringements of 

one who will make the selling of this la 


A BK9THERLIN, 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

couajsrs, colds, uojrsbnxss. rroncbitim, 

V/BOOP1NG-COUBM, CUOUt, ASTHMA, AiiP 
CONSUMPTION. 

rpo oure a cold, with headaobe and soreness of the body, 
rm^ffi Bwea?d e Sfng e tt°nh ; h PSOinS * ^ 

tor a odd and oough, take it morning, noon, and even- 
1, according to directions on the bottle, and the diffl- 
lty will soou be removod. None will long suffer from this 
mble, when they find it oan be so readily cured. Persona 
lioted with a seated cough, whioh breakB them of their 
-_jt at night, will find, by taking the Cherry Peetoral on 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken sleep, 
and consequently refreshing rest. Great relief Horn suf¬ 
fering, and an ultimate cure, is afforded to thousands who 


lling to lorego its nse when th 
o eminent Physicians in ray 


, April 16,1851. 
Sm: We have given your Cherry Pectoral an extensive 
•ial in onr practice, and find it to surpass every other rem- 
ty we have for curing affections of the respiratory organs, 
DRS. D1EMER & HAMPTON. 
To singers and public speakers this remedy is invaluable, 
ae by its action on the throat and lunge, when taken in 
imall quantities, it removes all hoarseness in.a few bouts, 
ind wonderfully increases the power and flexibility of the 

ABthma is generally m 
mred, by Cherry Pectoral 
ibstinate as to yield enf 


ush relievi 


toral will cn 


sftea wholly 
jme oases so 

will th 'fth j . 4 CherryFea- 
rnchitis, or irritation of the throat j.Dd upper portion 
Portable oppression 
York, states: 

aBthma 


I and frequent doses. The nuooi 
>n relieved. 

v. Dr. Lansing, of Brooklyn, N ew 
-‘he Cherry P ‘ 


dopes oi 
. iftak 




the Cherry Peel 


followed by 




Whooping cough may he broken np and soon cured by 
te use of Cherry Pectoral. 

The influenza is speedily removed by this remedy. Nu- 
erous instances have been noticed where whole families 
were protected from any seriono consequences, while theii 
neighbors, without tho Cherry Pectoral, were suffering from 
the disease. 

SAL8 M, Ohio, June 11,1851, 

I write to inform yon of the truly remarkable effects of 
your Cherry Pectoral in this place and in my own family. 
One of my daughters was completely cured in three days of 
- s—gfui whooping cough, by taking it Dr. Means, one 
very best physicians, freely states that he considers 
best remedy we have for pul - ” '" ' 


in any otl 


clergyman of the Baptist 


ing. 


chnroh says that daring 
o„n, he has seen cures from 
le he could scarcely have believed without aee- 

J. D, StNci.AlK, Deputy Postmaster, 


J. C. Avan. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Mo- 
teria Medica, Bowdain College. 

Britnswigjc, Mb., February 5, 1847. 

.jund the Cherry Pentoral, as Its ingredients show 3 

a powerful remedy for oolds, and coughs, and puJmonaiy 
diseases. PARKER CLEVELAND, M. D. 

Dr Valentine M.ott ; the widely celebrated Professor &t 
Surgery in the Medical College, New York city, says: 

It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of 
ir’s Cherry Pectoral, whioh I consider peculiarly adapted 
mre diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

Jutes of severe diseases upon the lungs hare been effect¬ 
ed by Cherry Pectoral, in each extreme oases as warrant 
“ belief that a remedy has at length been found, that oaa 
iepended on to core thft^soughs, colds, and consumption, 
oh carry fromourmkl s Uh o mot b rls every year. It is la¬ 
ce for relief, and they should not fail avail themselTM 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AIEIl, Practical and 
, 'nalytioal Chemist, Lowell, Mas*.,and sold by Dragglst* 
and Apothecaries everywhere. Jan, II 



